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BETTER THAN THEIR 
GUARANTEE 


E measure the success of our files, by = 

the working of our guarantee. Ifa’ = 
DELTA FILE fails we want to know 3 

it because we’re selling cutting ability and = 
satisfaction = 
You will find that DELTA FILES rarely = 
come back—but their users do—to buy more. = 
DELTA FILES have a wide range of shapes = 
and ‘‘cuts’’ which enables you to serve your = 
customers with the best file for the coarsest = 
or finest job. = 
DELTA FILES are made of the best cru- = 
cible steel—are accurately cut and will hold & 
their biting edve even after long use. ES 
fz 


Learn more about DELTA FILES 
—write TODAY for our catalog and 


special trade price first. 





a. DELTA FILE WORKS 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53. 
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RINGEN STOVECO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


3 | BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 





|” NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN Papas 





ST.LOUIS,MO. | 











Ventilation is automatic and sure 


because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of schoolrooms provided with 
the 


FRONT RANE School 


Heater and Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 
ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- 
gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- 
ing the air in them several times an hour. 







School Boards order 
on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


The FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof”; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising Campaign in which we are spending thousands 
of dollars. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE CLUB? ¥ 


Write to us today for particulars. 


x > 
4058 Forest Park Ave. TRADE MARK 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. “St.Touis, Mor”, TRADE MARK 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs PossEssions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTaGE Parp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PostaGF Parip $4.00 CaNnapA ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THE hysterical utterances of the press of the nation 

and their prediction that the United States was going 

to the eternal Bow-Bows was never more 

The Wealth effectively answered than by the follow- 
of Your. 

Comntey. ing facts gleaned from the reports of the 

various departments of the Government: 

Talk about poverty, why this is the richest country 
in existence and, God willing, it always will be. 

It is extremely difficult to realize what a billion 
dollars means in actual figures. It is so great it is 
impossible to give it concrete expression. Of course 
one can say, it is one thousand million but this 
conveys little to the average mind. But we have 
got to get used to large amounts and think in them 
as this world war progresses, so it might be well 
to furnish the following list to any “Doubting 
Thomas” who thinks this country is not rich enough 
to care for every emergency which may exist. In- 
cidentally the people of this country every year waste 
enough food to feed the nation of Germany and would 
never miss it. The following is a partial list of what 
the United States has and can furnish if the need 
exists: 

The people of the United States have eight billion 
dollars on deposit in the national banks. 

They have four billions of dollars additional in the 
savings banks. 

The assets of the building and loan societies in this 
country amount to a billion and four hundred and 
eighty-four million dollars. 

The farms in the United States are valued at forty 
billion dollars at a low valuation. 

The value of farm products is ten billion dollars. 

The value of manufacturing products is twenty bil- 
lion dollars. 

The United States exports annually four billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise alone. 

There are six billion dollars’ worth of farm animals 
in this country. 

Manufacturing plants alone pay out every year in 
wages four billion dollars. 

Every year we dig from the ground a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of metallic minerals and over two billion 
dollars’ worth of non-metallic mineral products. 

The people of this country carry over thirty-one 
billion dollars’ worth of life insurance. 

Property in this country is protected by fifty-three 
billion dollars’ worth of fire insurance. 

We have two billion dollars’ worth of horses in the 
United States. 


We have two and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
cows and other cattle. 

sefore the declaration of war, not taking into ac- 
count the recent loans authorized by congress, we had 
loaned foreign governments two billion dollars. 

In 1916 foreign owners of American railroad se- 
curities threw eight hundred and seven million dol- 
lars’ worth of stocks and bonds, representing just one 
kind of security, onto the American market. “They 
were bought up and absorbed without a ripple. 

As for the food resources of this country, we could 
be walled in and sealed up indefinitely and have a sur- 
plus. The uncultivated farm lands of the United 
States, if put under cultivation, would feed England 
and France year in and year out. 

Our other resources, natural and otherwise, are 
equally if not more wonderful. Within a few months 
wages in one industry have been increased thirty 
million dollars a year, in another twenty-five million. 
New industries are building and other new projects 
in the last few months have mounted far over the 
billion-dollar mark. 

Millions and millions are going into the pay en- 
velopes every week in ever-increasing volume. 

. War preparation will send billions of dollars more 
into circulation for material, but chiefly for labor. 

These are FACTS. They cannot be denied or 
refuted. These are conditions, not theories. Get out 
into the sunlight of prosperity, radiate prosperity, and 
do your part in the general scheme of prosperity. This 
is no calico and wooden shoe country and never will 
be. 








ONE LINE of merchandise which the retail hard- 
ware dealer can hardly afford to overlook these days 
Do is that of automobile accessories. It is 
You Handle @ line which is not being handled as fully 
Automobile as it should be by the hardware man, 
Accessories? tt those who are handling the line and 
others who have studied the situation believe its logi- 
cal location is in the hands of the hardware mer- 
chant. 

Now is the season of the year when this trade be- 
gins to come in steady volume and it will continue 
to be a strong factor till way late in the fall, even 
in the far northern states. In fact it has now reached 
a stage where even the farmer has to have his ma- 
chine to go to town, which added to the tourist trade 
of course means a tremendous amount of accessories 
which will be in demand all during the automobile 
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season, now practically extended to the full twelve 
months of the year. 

Some of the retail hardware merchants in_ the 
smaller places have put in outside loading tanks for 
gasolene, but not for a profit, simply using that as 
a means of advertising the accessories and_ tools 
which they carry for the convenience of the automo- 
bile owners. 

These merchants, some of them at least, claim they 
can get along upon the outlay of but a small amount 
of money for the original stock, while others claim 
it takes over a thousand dollars to properly stock up 
with what is needed. This is largely a matter of 
opinion, but one thing is certain: That almost with- 
out exception, every dealer who is carrying tools and 
accessories is making money from them and has a 
constantly growing trade in this department. 

This would seem to indicate that automobile ac- 
‘cessories, as well as tools, are the legitimate items for 
the hardware store and it would pay every hardware 
merchant to carefully investigate this phase of his 


business. 








Wirt THE information before them, that American 


business concerns made $4,000,000,000.00 as war 
profits in the past year, the U. S. Senate 

Tax War finance committee, which is revising the 
Profits to = F{ouse $1,800,000,000.00 tax measure, 


ens trying to make these concerns pay 
Needs. ‘ 
such a portion of the new war tax as 
will amount to one billion dollars or over half of the 
total which is required by the government as the pre- 
liminary taxation to meet the current war expenses. 

War profits of corporations are roughly estimated 
by the Treasury officials as the difference between 
their profits in 1916 and their profits in 1914, but as 
1914 was a year of financial depression, due to the 
opening of the war the Senate committee intends to 
take an estimate of several years prior to 1914 as a 
basis for fixing the average profits in times of peace. 

The demands of this great war will be universal. 
Sacrifices must be made by all but should be equitably 
apportioned. They should not fall on one man in a 
way to cause actual want and suffering, only to leave 
another man practically untouched. 

This is what the Senate committee is striving to 
do. It is their purpose to distribute the war taxes on 
all who are able to pay them, the ones who have de- 
rived largest benefits being given the larger portion 
to pay. But they also want to make the tax equitable. 
Senator Simmons, Senator Penrose and other mem- 
bers of the committee do not believe it fair to require 
a war profit tax, an income tax and a gross sales tax 
from the same manufacturers, which is only just and 
fair. 

Billions of dollars will be spent by our Government 
before this war is ended and the all engrossing ques- 
tion of the day is how to raise this money. 

Of course the bulk of the money needed will come 
from taxation, but taxation to be justifiable, does not 
mean equality in the amount of money paid but equal- 
ity in the effect of the tax on the actual condition of 
the lives of the people who have to pay it. It may be 
a greater sacrifice for a man of small means to be 
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taxed a few dollars, so he has to forego all luxuries 
and many necessities, than for a man of wealth to be 
taxed his whole income and a part of his capital as 
well. The conscription of men to fight cannot be justi- 
fied without the conscriptions of incomes, especially 
as many of them in the past two years have been con- 
siderably swelled by the profits of war. If the govern- 
ment has a right to ask men to sacrifice their lives for 
their country, it certainly has a right to ask other men 
to give their surplus wealth to the nation’s cause. 

The Senate Committee is right in its stand. War 
profit incomes should be taxed and taxed heavily, for 
if their owners could make money and live in comfort 
before the great war started, then the major portion 
of this tremendous advance in their profits should be 
a large factor in helping to finance the United States 
during the war. 

The average American has not shared in this pros- 
perity during the war period. Rather he has lost 
ground in the economic struggle, in spite of the na- 
tion’s increase in aggregate wealth. Wages and in- 
comes have increased, it is true, but at the same time 
there has been an inflation of prices of things people 
must buy to live, so the average American’s purchas- 
ing power has been greatly diminished. We know the 
country is richer than ever before but if the bulk of 
the population, the wage earner, has not profited by 
it, where has this wealth gone? 

And where are we to find the money with which to 
carry on the titanic struggle we have just entered, 
with the least hardship and injustice to the general 
public? 

According to a recent report of Professor King, of 
the University of Wisconsin, two per cent of the peo- 
ple of the United States own sixty-five percent of its 
wealth. This two percent cannot defend the nation on 
land and sea, there is not enough of them, but they 
can furnish the sinews of war in the shape of money. 
The average citizen, even if moderately successful, 
has an income of less than $1,000.00 a year, a sum 
which is rapidly decreasing in purchasing power. 
These people will have to do the bulk of the fighting, 
simply because they compose the bulk of the popula- 
tion. But they cannot, and in absolute justice should 
not, be forced to bear anything but a comparatively 
insignificant part of the financial burden. Moreover 
they should not be handicapped at such a time with 
such a burden. They have enough economic questions 
to consider and worry about. 

Turning to the wealthy again. They can afford to 
bear the burden, they are financially strong, they can 
finance the war without personal hardship. A large 
war tax even to the confiscation of all incomes over 
$100,000.00 a year would not in any way cripple or 
discourage these fortunate citizens. 

The Senate committee are proposing a tax on war 
profits of twenty-five percent. Of course special in- 
terests are holding up their hands in horror at such 
a proposal, lobbyists are working with every means at 
their command to defeat this measure, but if one con- 
siders but a moment, this tax would be light in view 
of what England imposed on their manufacturers dur- 
ing the war. For example. The British government 
first imposed a tax of fifty percent on war profits 
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which was later increased to sixty percent and in some 
special cases to seventy-five per cent. Even this has 
not disrupted England’s business nor caused any hard- 
ship to the ones who pocket the war profits. 

Reducing large incomes for the period of the war 
and until the war debt is paid, which should be soon, 
will have a splendid effect on the country at large. It 
will tend to economy and thrift, reducing the demand 
for luxuries, which will lower the cost of necessities 
to the general public. Whereas the alternative of cre- 
ating huge bond issues and leaving them unretired for 
years tends to inflation, to extravagance and to still 
further raising the cost of living, already an oppressive 
burden. 

The measure of all war taxation should be its effect 
on the lives, health and happiness of each class of 
citizens, rather than the arbitrary contribution of a 
certain sum to the government. All should give in 
accordance with how much they can give, short of 
distress. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





Will Hawkins of the Columbian Rope Company was 
trying to tell some of the boys at the Chicago Hard- 
ware club the other day the difference between sym- 
pathy and fellow feeling and to illustrate the mean- 
ing of sympathy he narrated this tale: 

A gentleman was arraigned before a judge on a 
charge of obtaining money under false pretenses. He 
had just entered a store, pretending to be a customer, 
but proved to be a thief. 

“Your name is Jim Lockmire 2” said the judge. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are charged with a crime that merits a 
long term in the penitentiary °” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are guilty of the crime?” 

“T am.” 

“And you ask for no mercy?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You have had a great deal of trouble within the 
last two years?” 

“Yes, sir, I have.” 

“You have often wished that you were dead?” 

“T have, please your honor.” 

“You wanted to steal enough money to take you 
away from this city?” 

“You are right, judge.” 

“If a man had stepped up and shot you just as you 
entered the store, you would have said: “Thank you, 
er?’ 

“Yes, sir, I would. But, judge, how did you find 
out so much about me?’ 

“Some time ago,” said the judge, with a solemn air, 
“T was divorced from my wife. Shortly afterward 
you married her. The result is conclusive. I dis- 
charge you. Here, take this $50 bill. You have suf- 
fered enough.” 

* * * 

General Irby Bennett with all the regalia as a mem- 

ber of the Governor’s Staff, visited one of Uncle 
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Sam’s camps the ether day and when he got back he 
told a circle of his friends this one: 

During a particularly nasty dust storm at one of the 
camps, a recruit ventured to seek shelter in the sacred 
precincts of the cook’s domain. 

After a time he broke an awkward silence by say- 
ing to the cook: 

“Tf you put the lid on that camp-kettle you would 
not get so much of the dust in your soup.” 

The irate cook glared at the intruder, and then broke 
out: 

“See here, me lad. Your business is to serve your 
country.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the recruit, “but not to eat it.” 


Frank Camp of the Brown-Camp Hardware Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, was at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, the other day and as usual he had a story 
about a widow to tell. It was as follows: 

“Are your intentions toward the widow really 
serious?” 

“You bet! I am going, if possible, to get out of 


marrying her.” 
* 


R. P. Boyd of Knoxville, Tennessee, says he was 
much amused at the breakfast table the other morning 
by hearing a grouch complain about the coffee served 
by the waiter. 

“Why,” he said, “this coffee tastes just like mud!” 

The waiter came back to the grouch and said, 
“That’s right, it was ground this morning.” 


I met my old friend F. S. Kretsinger coming into 
Chicago one day last week on the Evanston Express 
on the Northwestern “LL” and in the course of the con- 
versation about the Elevated, Mr. Kretsinger pro- 
pounded this conundrum: “Why is it a motorman is 
never shocked?” Of course I gave it up, when Mr. 
Kretsinger told me because he isn’t a conductor. 


* * 


To all of us, I think, there is a city or place like that 
pictured in the following bit of poetry and we are all 
looking forward to our tomorrow, even, if it may be 


in the dim and distant future: 
The City of To-morrow. 

There’s a city called To-morrow somewhere up along the 
road, 

Where the kindly hands of Fortune will relieve me of 
my load. 

It’s a city of contentment; Trouble may not enter there, 

And its gates are closed forever to the devils Want and Care. 

One may work through happy hours upon the task he likes 
the best 

And the evil elf of Worry never robs him of his rest. 


I can see its towers shining in the silver morning light, 
When the miracle of sunrise has dissolved the velvet night; 
I can hear the ringing laughter of the people dwelling there, 
It comes down to me like music through the quiet evening air. 
And I hasten on my journey, lest I fall beside the road 
Ere I find the kindly Fortune who will ease me of my load. 


I have traveled over mountains. through spring-tinted 
meadow lands, 

And along the banks of rivers with their fringe of shining 
sands; 

I have threaded tangled forests, passed through deserts bleak 
and dread, 

With my eyes upon the towers that were shining far ahead; 

And my steps are slow and feeble, and my head is bent 
and gray, H 

3ut the City of To-morrow still is very far away. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








Employes of the Hardwick Stove Company of 
Cleveland, Tennessee, were made happy by a ten per 
cent increase in wages. This applies to all the persons 
employed by the concern, which is enlarging its plant 
by the addition of a cupola with a capacity of 50,000 
pounds. The capacity of the plant is being increased 
from 400 to 800 stoves per boos 





NEW YORK STATE STOVE SALESMEN HOLD 
MONTHLY MEETING. 





The regular meeting of the Stove Salesman’s Asso- 
ciation of New York State, was held on Friday eve- 
ning, June 15th, in the parlors of the Hotel Walcott, 
New York City. As there are to be no meetings of the 
Association during July and August, there was a good 
attendance of members, who discussed the final ar- 
rangements for the annual. summer outing, which will 
be held this year on June 30. 





ELECTRIC STOVE PATENTED. 





John Williams Purnell, Morristown, Tennessee, as- 
signor of one-half to E. B. Fisher, Morristown, 
Tennessee, has procured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,229,786, for an electric stove described 


herewith: 


In an electric stove for cooking or heating, a main sup- 
porting structure having electrical connectors embedded in its 
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surface and terminating at one end in resilient connections for 
transmitting current to the heating elements, a supplementary 
supporting structure for the heating elements, said supple- 
mentary structure having a series of ribs so disposed as to 
form a zigzag recess wherein the heating elements lie, a series 
of heating elements interposed betwen said ribs, channel 
shaped connectors engaging said ribs and electrically connect- 
ing the heating elements, angle plate-connectors for electric- 
ally joining the heating elements with the connectors on the 
main supporting structure, and bell crank levers pivotally sup- 
ported on the main structure and operative so as to lift out 
the supplementary supporting structure and thereby disengage 
the connections between the heating elements and the source 
of electrical supply. ° 





~.-@-s- 
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STEEL RANGE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION. 





The Bergstrom Stove Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
are sending circulars to the trade featuring the Royal 
Arbor Range, the Royal Avenue Range and the Royal 
Hero Combination Coal and Wood Heater. The 
Arbor Range, typical of this modern line, is made of 
Wellsville polished steel, described as the best range 
steel made, lined with asbestos board and hand-riveted. 


Heavy gauge steel, substantially braced, is used in con- 
structing the oven, which is aluminized and fitted with 
a wire oven rack. An accurate oven thermometer is 
furnished with the range, and the firebox is built with 
a heavy sectional lining and duplex grate for coal, 
which when reversed forms a wood grate. The oven 
door is fitted with a special coil spring, flush lined and 
aluminized, and when opened, forms a shelf level with 
the oven bottom. The top is made in five sections, 
with heavy key plates, lids, crosses and one sectional 
ring cover. Copies of the circulars and price list can 
be obtained by addressing the Bergstrom Stove Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
~~ ~.-eo- 


PATENTS STOVE TOP PROTECTOR. 





Charles T. Johnson, Mossville, Louisiana, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,227,447, for a stove top protector described here- 
with: 

In a stove protector, a body comprising a screened top, 
rear and side portions, front closure portions formed in 
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double sections hinged to each ‘other and to the end of 
sections of the body, and latching means for said closures. 
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MAY ESTABLISH WAR LABOR BOARD. 


Reports from Washington, D. C., indicate a drastic 
revision of labor conditions during the war. ‘This is 
being shown by the attitude of the administration 
leaders who feel, because of recent strikes, the labor 
situation of the country, should be controlled by a 
national commission and negotiations are now under 
way between the administration and the Federation 
of Labor, it is reported. 

The Samuel Gompers’ group in labor circles and 
their adherents are said to be strongly in favor of 
such a commission, which will amount practically to 
industrial dictatorship. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
and Secretary of War Baker are both said to be in 
favor of the plan, and within a short time, it is ex- 
pected a statement to this effect will be issued by the 
labor chiefs. 

‘As outlined by thcse closely in touch with the situ- 
ation, it is planned to create a board of five or seven 
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men who shall devote all their time, either during the 
duration of the war or permanently, to the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace by the equalization of labor 
standards and the maintenance of sufficient wage 
scales to meet the cost of living. These men will be 
virtually industrial dictators and the whole success 
or failure of the plan as outlined will depend on their 
personality and the prestige which their names will 
create when the plan is put in practice. 


oo} 


DON’T ANTAGONIZE YOUR CLERKS. 

If you try to boss your clerks, or antagonize them 
by ordering them around impatiently, you may rest 
assured they are going to take it out on somebody 
else, and that somebody is very likely to be a cus- 
tomer. If people get the impression that the general 
attitude of your store is unpleasant you will lose trade, 
and you can lay the blame at your own door. 


RPE IE 
OBITUARY. 





Thomas J. Hogan. 

Thomas J. Hogan, aged sixty-six years, who has 
been so prominently identified with the stove manu- 
facturers, serving them in many capacities in their 
associations, died after an illness of some time at his 
home in Chicago on Tuesday, June 12. The funeral 
was held on Thursday afternoon, June 14th, the inter- 
ment being in Mount Carmel cemetery. 

Mr. Hogan was born in Albany, New York, in 1851 
and received his education in the public schools of his 





Thomas J. hogan. 


native state. In 1867, when but sixteen years of age, 
he became associated with the Troy (New York) Co- 
operative Stove Company as Secretary and from that 
time his rise in Stove manufacturing circles was rapid 
and distinguished. From 1868 to 1873 he served as 
an apprentice to the molding trade, learning the cast- 
ings, as well as the office end of the stove business at 
the same time. In 1874, he became the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Troy Cooperative Stove Company, which 
position he held for many years. 
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In 1886, he was elected the First Vice President of 
the newly organized Stove Founders National Defense 
Association and in 1890 he was elected secretary of 
the National Association of Stove Manufacturers, 
which position he retained for one year. When he 
resigned in 1891 it was to accept the general super- 
intendency of the Bridge and Beach Manufacturing 
Company at St. Louis, Missouri. 

But in 1895, his associates in the stove manufactur- 
ing field insisted that he resume the duties of Secretary 
of the two organizations, and he held the position of 
secretary of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers and the Stove Founders National Defense 
Association for many years. 

During his term in this position he rendered in- 
valuable assistance to the members of both organiza- 
tions and was largely instrumental in securing better 
working conditions and agreements between the em- 
ployer and employe all over the country. So highly 
in fact were his services valued by his associates that 
upon his retirement from the Secretaryship of the 
Stove Founders National Defense Association in 1915 
it was unanimously voted that he be tendered a gift 
of $2,500.00 as a token of appreciation. 

At the time of his death he was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Stove Founders National Defense Associa- 
tion. 

At the funeral of Mr. Hogan on Thursday, there 
were present as representing the International Molders 
Union of North America, Second Vice President John 
R. O'Leary of Worcester, Massachusetts, and Sixth 
Vice President Charles W. Wilkerson of Springfield, 
Missouri, which testifies to the high esteem the de- 
ceased was held by the members of the employes’ as- 
sociation. 

There was also present as the representative of the 
Stove Founders National Defense Association, which 
he served so long and faithfully, Robert Sloan of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania,. who succeeded Mr. Hogan 
as Secretary of the Stove Founders National Defense 
Association. 

Frederick Leibrandt. 

Frederick Leibrandt, prominent for many years in 
stove manufacturing circles, died on Wednesday, June 
2oth, at his home, 3244 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia. He was for many years president of the Lei- 
brandt & McDowell Stove Company which had foun- 
dries in Philadelphia and Baltimore until their re- 
tirement a few years ago. Mr. Leibrandt’s sterling 
character and his splendid attributes as a man in busi- 
ness and in social life had won him legions of devoted 
friends who deeply regret his demise. He was very 
prominent in Masonic circles and took an active part 
in many other organizations, making friends with 
everyone and always being highly respected and es- 
teemed. His widow, Ida V. Leibrandt, survives him. 

Courtney McKee. 

Courtney McKee, who for some time past has been 
engaged in the hardware business at Roannand, In- 
diana, died at his home in Wabash, Indiana, on June 
13. Mr. McKee was sixty-three years of age, and had 
not been active in his business for the past eighteen 
months. A widow and two daughters survive. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








The American Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently made application for a permit to erect 
a $25,000 coal storage house. 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut, has taken out a permit to erect a concrete, 
seven-story, 60x200-foot building to cost $130,000. 

The Western Hardware Company, Butte, Montana, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 
by George S. Taylor, W. F. S. O’Brien and William 
O. Smith. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has let the general contract for a brick, 
mill construction, three-story, 64x123-foot factory to 
cost $35,000. 

The Middletown Fire Arms and Specialty Com- 
pany, Middletown, Connecticut, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by Dayton A. Baldwin, 
Fred F. Hodge and Lucius N. Diehm. 

The Liberty Arms Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Charles A. Williams, Otis S. Phillips, 
Joseph S. Donovan and William C, Pree. 

The Arnold and Nissen Tool Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, has been incorporated for $30,000 to man- 
ufacture tools and appliances. The incorporators are 
R. L. and A. W. Arnold and C. D. Nissen. 

The White-Grerman Arms Company, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
The incorpora- 
Grerman. 


of $500,000 to: manufacture firearms. 
tors are John B. Crapo and Charles E. 

The Vanyo Lock Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
to manufacture door locks and machinery. Joseph 
Vanyo, Andrew Vanyo and Joseph T. Vanyo are the 
incorporators. 

M. P. Wessling has been elected Vice-President of 
the American Merchants Syndicate, 155 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, wholesalers of hardware, implements 
and other lines. His many friends will join with us 
in wishing him with the best of success in his new 
position. 


PHILLIP GROSS HARDWARE COMPANY 
CHANGES NAME. 








The Phillip Gross Hardware Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has made application to the secretary of 
state to change the name to the Phillip Gross Hard- 
ware & Supply Company, and to increase the capital 


stock from $300,000 to $500,000. The first Gross 
hardware store was started by Phillip Gross in 1868 
in Milwaukee, and in 1880 the concern absorbed the 
Kieckhefer & Brother business, and Mr. Gross took 
as partners his son, Arthur E. Gross, and his son-in- 
law, Charles E. Mueller. The officers of the new 
Gross Hardware & Supply Company are: Phillip 
Gross, president : Arthur E. Gross, vice president ; 
Charles E. Mueller, secretary ; Phillip W. Gross, treas- 
urer; Clarence H. Mueller, assistant secretary. 


~~ 
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LADIES DAY AT HARDWARE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO ON TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 








Tuesday, June 26th, will be Ladies’ Day at the 
Hardware Club of Chicago, and the wives of the 
members and their friends are specially invited to be 
present at the regular Tuesday luncheon and to hear 
an address by Mrs. Daisy Douglas Barr on “The 
Value of a Man.” The event will take place in the 
new, splendidly-appointed quarters of the club in the 
Cunard Building, corner Randoiph and Dearborn 
Streets. 

LOVELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY AID 

EMPLOYES IN BUYING LIBERTY BONDS. 





A. M. Doll, treasurer of the Lovell Manufacturing 
Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, is doing splendid 
work in aiding the employes of his company to 
invest in the Liberty Bond movement which has swept 
the country. Mr. Doll has adopted the form issued 
by the National Association of Manufacturers of the 
United States which allows the employe to purchase 
the bonds in any denomination from $50 to $500 and 
pay for the same in weekly instalments, the same to 
be taken from the pay envelopes and credited to the 
employe’s account till the bond is paid for, when it 
will be delivered to the purchaser. 

The results in buying the bonds by the employes of 
the Lovell Manufacturing company are reported as 
highly satisfactory to the executive officers of the 
company. 


x —- 


PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
LAST MEETING OF SEASON. 





The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers Associa- 
tion held their regular monthly meeting at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel on Friday evening, June 22nd, which will 
be the last gathering until September. The meeting 
was well attended, the chief number on the program 
being a talk by J. C. McQuiston, President of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club, on the subject of “Co- 
ordinating Local with National Advertising.” 
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ARROW SPRING TOGGLES GIVING POSITIVE 
NUT=LOCKING EFFECT. 


The U. S. Expansion Bolt Company, New York 
City, are featuring the Arrow Spring Toggles, de- 
scribed as entirely automatic in their operation and 
possessing a holding power equal to the strength of 
the bolt itself. The toggle wings when opened and 
“set,” clamp directly on the threads of the bolt, thus 
providing a positive nut-locking effect which prevents 
work from loosening under vibration. 

According to the manufacturers, this device may be 
used with round head and flat head _ stove bolts, 
threaded rod or hanger bolts and other types. A 
spring inside the toggle head automatically opens the 
wings as soon as they pass through the hole, while the 
sharp arrow points grip the inner wall surface and 
insure instant bearing and purchase. 

Arrow Toggles are especially adapted for work in 
shallow holes, as the wings are only one inch long and 
require very little depth for their operation. Further- 
more, it is said, these toggles will hold in corners with 
but a single wing opened, because each wing bears in- 
dividually upon the threads of the bolt, which auto- 
matically adjusts and equalizes any irregularities on 
the inner wall surface. Samples and full particulars 
will be sent upon request by the U. S. Expansion Bolt 
Company, 57 Duane Street, New York City. 
PATENTS SLIDING SHOE FOR FURNITURE 

LEGS AND OTHER USES. 





Under number 1,228,759, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Albert B. Diss, Newark, 
New Jersey, assignor to the Universal Caster and 
Foundry Company, Newark, New Jersey, for a sliding 
shoe for furniture legs and other uses, described in 


the following: 
combination of a slid- 
ing shoe, having a central re- 
cess therein, an attaching plate 
fitted and secured to the shoe, a 
pintle rigidly joined to the said 
attaching plate, said pintle hav- 
ing an enlargement above the 
plate and a riveted head beneath 
the same in said recess, a leg-sup- 
4 porting plate surrounding the 
pintle, means for securing the 
# pintle within the leg and permit- 
ting its rotation during conditions 
of use, and ball bearings between 
the leg-supporting plate and the attaching plate, the leg-sup- 
porting plate being domed at its central portion to accom- 
modate said ball bearings. 


The 
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RETAIL STORES MAY USE PARCEL POST 
TO CUT DELIVERY COST. 





A war-time economy move planned to reduce the 
huge cost of making cartage delivery for retail stores 
is the use of the parcel post for this purpose. Recent 
developments have shown that retail merchants in the 
large cities throughout the country have only to or- 
ganize their proposition for local deliveries of mer- 
chandise by this means to start the reform in city 
cartage. A few days ago Postmaster Burleson said 
that if the retail organizations would submit their re- 
quest, it would receive consideration at once, and little 


home. 
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doubt is felt in Washington that the answer would be 


an affirmative one. 

“The whole matter,” he said, “is illustrated by what 
may be seen any morning from the windows of my 
This morning, for instance, I counted seven 
milk wagons delivering milk along our block. Why 
seven? Why not one?” The cartage bill of Wash- 
ington, D. C., alone is estimated at eight million dol- 
lars a year, and it is conducted similarly to the deliv- 
ery of milk. By delivering merchandise by parcel 
post, it is figured the Post Office Department there- 
fore could save not only thousands but hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to dealers in every city in the 
country. 

A study of methods, means and costs of merchan- 
dise delivery in Washington has brought out the fact 
that despite the excellent pavements and the general 
use of automobiles, the percentage cost of delivery is 
about eight percent of the value of the goods sold. 
Post office officials say there is little doubt of the abil- 
ity of the government to take over the work and do it 
more effectively and economically than the various 
concerns are able to do it. 

If such a method is adopted, the first trial of the 
proposed delivery by parcel post would probably be 
made in the capitol, where there would be the ad- 
vantage of a local survey by the Department of Labor. 


~-oo 








WASHING MACHINE AND GEARING 
, PATENTED. 
William H. Voss, Davenport, Iowa, has secured 


United States patent rights, under numbers 1,229,686 
and 1,229,687, for a washing machine and gearing 


described herewith: 


Number 1,229,686: A clamp for 
washing machines or the like com- 
prising a bracket mounted on one 
part thereof, a hooked device piv- 
oted on said bracket and adjustable 
with relation thereto, a plate piv- 
oted upon another part substan- 
tially at right angles to the hook 
and having a portion adapted to 
engage with said hook whereby 
sais] parts may be firmly clamped 
together. 

Number 1,229,687: Ina gear- 
ing for washing machines, a plat- 
form a driving shaft mounted 
therein, a support, an oscillating 
and reciprocating shaft in said 
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support, a second shaft oscillating on an axis lying along its 
length for operating said first oscillating shaft, and a driving 
connection between the driving shaft and the second oscillat- 
ing shaft. P 


——— +Oee 


Cy Pelig says he will find a way to do his bit if he 
has to be content with shooting off his mouth. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








NEAT ARRANGEMENT IN WINDOW DISPLAY 
OF ENAMEL AND ALUMINUM WARE. 


Efficiency in hardware window trimming is splen- 
didly exemplified in the neatly arranged window dis- 
play of white enamel and aluminum ware shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which was awarded 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competition. 
B. S. Ham, who installed the window display for the 
Gray and Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, embodies some valuable ideas in his ar- 


strips used to hold the panels are 3 inch thick and 2 
inches wide, the baseboard at the bottom being 4 
inches wide. The strips are put on with screws so 
that when I wish to change the color of the back- 
ground and sides, I remove the strips and use a brush 
on the panels, which can be done quickly. I paint the 
strips before putting them back. 

“The present colors are: Panels, dark red; strips, 


white; border, cream; posts in the center of the win- 
dow, canary yellow; the decoration is artificial holly ; 
the shelves are covered with purple crepe paper; and 
the festoons are purple wood fibre roping. 








i 





Wincow Display of Enamel and Aluminum Ware Which Was Awarded Honorable Mention 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


rangements, and the items are presented to the public 
in a very attractive manner. His description of the 
arrangement follows: 

“The articles shown consist essentially of white 
enamel and aluminum kitchen utensils, practically all 
of them bearing small, neatly-lettered price tags. The 
top of the window is made of glass prisms and is cir- 
cular in shape. The window is 13 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, and measures 61% feet from the floor to the 
bottom of the prism glass. 

‘The floor is covered with green brussels carpet, and 
the background and side walls are removable panels 
of wall board which I find ideal for changing the color 
of the background to suit any kind of display. 

“At first I gave the board about four coats of flat 


oil paint on both sides, but since then I have used 
cold water paint which is much easier to apply, lots 
cheaper, and gives just as good results. The wooden 








in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged by B. S. Ham for the Gray 
and Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 


“The shelves, as can be seen in the illustration, 
slope downward from the wall and thus afford the on- 
looker the opportunity of quickly noting the various 
utensils. The stand in the middle of the window, to 
the foreground, displayed aluminum ware, and the 
posts to each side, having grindstones as bases, were 
built with brackets extending, which held coffee pots 
and percolators.” 

Although the window display was simplicity itself, 
many people were drawn to inspect it by the pleasing 
appearance, and consequently it gave a real impetus 
to the sales of the enamel and aluminum ware. 


- 





Every hardwareman, whether proprietor or sales- 
man, should every day make a move towards securing 
a new piece of business. Somewhere in your locality, 
no matter where you are located, there is business 
waiting for you—but you have to reach out to get it. 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS IN THE SUMMER TIME. 


Summer windows are dressed in good style when 
one article and one line of goods are displayed, says 
on exchange. This makes such a window a money- 
maker. Keen buyers in the summer are attracted 
more easily by a window with a cool look than by 
an overcrowded one which ‘suggests stuffiness. 

The display window during the summer months is 
a great attraction, because often people are tired and 
they are glad to rest while looking at some attractive 
window display. The dealer can make it just as val- 
uable as he desires. No landlord is going to rebate 
one penny of rent because the dealer was not wide 
awake enough to use a good display. 

Too many retail hardware dealers are asleep to the 
importance of this subject. They figure to dress a 
window will require a clerk’s time, some stock and 
possibly a little expense—hence it is easier not to dress 
it properly than go to this effort. If the large depart- 
ment stores were to follow this idea, we wonder what 
would become of their business. On the contrary, 


some spend thousands of dollars regularly, considering | 


it cheap expense in order to put before the eyes of the 
buying public their different lines. The same kind of 
goods are there week in and week out, the only differ- 
ence being in the arrangement of the display. It will 
be noticed the hardware dealer’s pursuit is no differ- 
ent than the department store. What is different is 
the viewpoint. It is the difference between big suc- 
cess and just creeping along by chance. 

The large department stores regard the value of a 
dressed window so highly that many dress their win- 
dows after midnight. With those who use extra large 
plate glass windows, where the risk of breakage is 
great, the merchant has in storage several extra pol- 
ished plates, so in case of breakage the window will 
not be out of service beyond a few hours. In other 
words, they regard the window display as one of the 
most valuable items around the store. 

Besides attracting customers, your window dis- 
plays stamp you as an enterprising merchant; they 
develop good business, and that means increased 
profits. Give up the old-fogy idea that a window can 
be dressed without cost. Remember it’s advertising, 
so spend a little good money to get a novelty of some 
kind that will attract people. 

One authority says: “I think it is this costing so 
little that is against the window as an advertising 
medium. It does not seem or look so important as a 
column in a local paper, whereas it is more important 
in every way; for directly the prospective customer 
makes up his mind that he will try so and so, there 
is the door at side of window for him to enter, where- 
as on an average there is ten or thirty minutes’ walk 
between the newspaper reader who has made up his 
mind to try the article advertised and the door, which 
in many cases is never reached if the reader passes 
that of a competitor.” 


The price hunter is like the duck hunter; the game 
he bags usually costs him in time and trouble about 
ten times what it would cost if he had gone to a good 
place and paid a good price for it. 
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BUFFALO SLED COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
INNOVATION IN COASTER WAGON. 


An innovation in the way of a coaster wagon is be- 
ing placed on the market by the Buffalo Sled Com- 
pany of North 
Tonawanda, New 
York, the makers 
of the famous 
Auto Wheel Coast- 
er Wagon which 
they have success- 
fully marketed for 
some time past. 
New Auto Wheel Convertible Roadster The new wagon 
as you will note by the illustrations, is similar in ap- 
pearance to the Auto Wheel Coaster; it has the ad- 
vantage of being 
converted readily 
into a Coaster 
without the _ re- 
moval of the top. 
It will be seen that 
a conve- 
will 





this is 
nience which 
be readily appreci- 

Converted into a Coaster. ated and is so far 
in advance of the original style, a tremendous sale is 
likely to follow its introduction to the trade. 

In connection with the marketing of this new wagon, 
the company is preparing to inaugurate a strenuous 
advertising campaign using the leading publications 
of the United States and paying particular heed to the 
publications read by boys and children, in this way 
creating a demand among the youngsters. 





The company avers the new Auto Wheel Convert- 
ible Coaster is just as strongly and elaborately built 
as the Auto Wheel - Coaster, which proven a 
favorite to the boys of the land. 


has 


Information concerning this innovation can be se- 
cured by dealers who will write to the Buffalo Sled 
Company, Department C, North Tonawanda, New 
York, 


——__—- +--+ 


M. B. MILES VISITS CHICAGO DURING THE 
WEEK. 


Miles, a veteran retail hardware dealer of 
visitor at the office of 


M. R. 
Clarinda, Iowa, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp during 
the past week while he was making a short business 
trip to Chicago. Mr. Miles reports that while his 
state and his particular locality are prosperous, but 
little, if any, new construction work is being done. 


Was a 


Prospects are, however, good for business later in the 
season as the crops, while somewhat backward _ be- 
cause of the lateness of the spring, are in good shape 
and there will be plenty of money in circulation. Mr. 
Miles has been a reader of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HaArDWARE Recorp for the past thirty-four years and 
says he has found that it answers practically every 


problem which confronts him. 
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Washing Machine Manufacturers Meet 


in Convention 








The American Washing Machine Manufacturers 
Association have been holding their meeting at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 20th and 21st. There are about seventy-five dele- 
gates present, representing about fifty concerns, Presi- 
dent Sam T. White, President of the Association, re- 
ports this as being one of the most important meetings 
they have ever held. Raymond Marsh, Secretary of 
the Association, has made several visits to Washington 
to offer the services of the members of the Associa- 
tion to the government, and to ascertain, if possible, 
the relation between the government and business and 
the relation of the government to the washing machine 
manufacturers, and his report on Wednesday was «a 
survey of his different visits to Washington. He as- 
sured the members that the Council of National De- 
fense believes there will be no shortage of raw mate- 
rial for the balance of 1917, notwithstanding the hys- 
teria caused by the agitation of the daily press, coun- 
seling a non-conservative economy. 

The Association also took up the Federal Keserve 
3ulletins on Uniform System of Keeping Accounts to 
present member banks when applying for credit. 
Howard Power of the White Lily Manufacturing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, read an important paper 
from which we make these extracts. 


BILLING, INVOICING AND HANDLING OF CUSTOMERS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 
Some little time ago I received a letter from the Secre- 


tary of our Association, asking me to give a talk before 
the Association at our June meeting on the “Billing, Invoic- 
ing, and Handling of Customers’ Accounts.” I answered 
his letter, telling him that I would attempt to do so, and 
yet I realize that there are perhaps a great many members 
of our Association who have had a wider experience and 
could perhaps go into this subject more in detail, and give 
you more valuable information than I will be able to do, 
and when I have finished I shall be very glad to have anyone 
volunteer any information he can along this line that may 
come to his mind. 

The billing, invoicing and handling of customers’ ac- 
counts, which naturally embraces credits as well, is a very 
extensive subject, and is of vital importance to every mem- 
ber of our Association. Many firms have very lax methods 
in these departments, and while this may not apply to the 
manufacturers in our industry as a whole, and I do not 
mean to insinuate that such is the case, and I hope it is not, 
yet, it is my experience in dealing with other concerns out- 
side of our industry, that many of them are very lax in 
these departments and especially is this true in the credit 
end of their business. 

Handling of Orders. 

The first condition we have confronting us in the sub- 
ject assigned to me is the handling of the orders, and in 
this department a large responsibility is thrown upon the 
credit department, and it is therefore of great necessity 
that the heads of our credit departments should be men who 
absolutely have their eyes open at every turn of the game, 
and must be strictly on the job. We must bear in mind the 
fact that in most instances we have never come in personal 
contact with the men we are selling our goods to. We 
have never been in the places of business and have had no 
chance to make personal studies of the character of the 
individuals or firms whom we are doing business with. How 
much easier it would be if the manager of our credit de- 
partment knew every one of them personally, and could 
have met them and talked with them in their places of 
business. But this of course is impossible, and it therefore 
devolves upon us to see that we have especially bright and 
capable men at the heads of these departments, and not 
merely routine clerks. 


In treating this subject, I am of course treating it from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer who is selling his prod- 
uct through the retail dealer, rather than the one who is 
selling through the jobber. In the former case, you are han- 
dling thousands of accounts, while in the latter you are 
handling comparatively few accounts, and have a much 
better opportunity to make a careful study of the firms 
with whom you are doing business. In the treatment of 
this subject I know of no better way to address you along 
this line than simply to give you the experience and methods 
of our own concern. We have given to this subject a great 
amount of thought and study, and have developed a system 
which we naturally think very effective, consequently I am 
going to attempt to outline to you something of our methods 
of billing, invoicing and handling of the accounts. 

First Step. 

The first step which confronts us is the handling of the 
mail which goes to the office. It is distributed to the various 
departments and the orders, irrespective of what they are 





Sam T. White, 
President, 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association. 


for, go direct to what is known to us as the order depart- 
ment. It is the duty of this department to go over the 
orders, look up the agency records and determine whether 
or not the different orders have come from customers who 
have purchased from us before or not. If the order depart- 
ment finds we have sold goods to the dealer before, the 
order is referred to the credit department. If it is then 
found that the customer’s account is O. K. the order reverts 
back to the order department, where it is properly filled. 
If it is found that the customer’s account is not O. K., in 
looking up his credit standards we use the various com- 
mercial agencies. If the rating is sufficient, the order is 
then O K.’d and if not, the customer is written a letter and 
told that he must either pay cash or accept the goods on a 
C. O. D. delivery. It is not generally at this point we lose 
our money, but we think we are too lenient in our credits 
on dealers who have been paying slow and dealers whom 
we have had to collect accounts from through an attorney, 
there being a natural tendency to extend credit to some 
people who apparently are well rated in the commerciai 
agencies and very frequently in a case of that kind we lose 
the account. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that a great many 
concerns ship on too low ratings, and I might state that 
at one time when I. had full charge of the credit department 
of our concern I made a special study of such conditions. 
1 remember one concrete example that I took of shipping 19 
orders for a single washing machine each on comparatively 
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low ratings, and I watched the accounts very closely as to 
how the remittances came in. I found that of those 10 
orders, 3 of them discounted their bills and were therefore 
very good accounts. I found that 2 more paid their bills 
when due, which of course was satisfactory. I found that 
3 more of them paid their bills 30 to 90 days slow. Two of 
them were placed in the hands of an attorney for collec- 
tion and were never collected. The attorney's fees on the 
two items amounted to $6.00 and the loss of the washing 
machines at that time amounted to $5.00 per machine, making 
a loss on the 10 accounts of about $16.00, which more than 
ate up the profits on the 8 machines for which we received 
our pay. Now if we could possibly have some way that 
we absolutely could separate the good dealers from the poor 
dealers, on these low ratings of credit, an awful problem 
would be solved for our credit departments, but it seems 
almost an impossibility to do it., Special reports from the 
commercial agencies will not always give us the best of in- 
formation, so as stated before, great caution and care must 
be used in handling low rating accounts. 
Shipping the Gocds. 

We have now brought our orders to a point where we 
are ready to ship the goods. First we make out a set of 
nine copies of the order which consists of the following: 
invoice, ledger sheets, statement, office file copy, salesman’s 
copy, shipping order and three bills of ieding. These are 
sent to the various departments. The shipping copy and bills 
of lading, together with the tags, go to the shipping depart- 


ment. The office file copy goes to a binder for future ref- 
erence. The salesmen’s copies go to a pigeonhole to be sent 





Raymond Marsh, 
Secretary, 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 


Associaticn. 


to the salesmen at the end of the month. The invoice goes to 
the customer, and the ledger copy and statement go to the 
bookkeeping department. The ledger sheets are put into a 
loose leaf binder arranged alphabetically, and the statement 
goes to a tickler to be referred to at the end of 60 days 
from the time that the goods are shipped. 

We now have handled the orders, O. K.'d them for 
credit, shipped the goods and have installed in our ledger 
binder the accounts which represent money to us, and the 
next step in the line is to receive the money. 

Getting the Money. 

As I stated before, the ledger copies go to our bookkeep- 
ing department. These are then placed alphabetically in the 
binder. We do no ledger work of any kind om our ac- 
counts, and treat every invoice as a separate and individual 
account. It makes no difference to us whether a man buys 
one, two, or five invoices during the month. Each one is 
handled separately, and if a statement is sent to 4 customer 
for any particular invoice, it is only for that one invoice. 
This may cost us a little more money in postage during the 
year, but it also saves us at least one or two people in our 
bookkeeping and credit departments. 

Our goods are sold on 2 per cent cash 10 days, or 60 
davs net, and as remittances come in between the dates 
of the invoices and 60 days from them, when they become 
due, the bookkeeping department stamps “Paid” upon these 
ledger file copies, which are duplicates of the invoices and 
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statements, and the remittances go to the party in the order 
department who handles the Elliott-Fisher machine, which 
is also equipped with adders so the remittance sheets can 
be worked out on this machine, and from this we get the 
information as to the total amount of credits, the amount 
of bank, the amount of discount, amount of freights, and 
other items which may be on the form for this particular 
work. ‘ 

At the end of 60 days, the bookkeeping department re- 
fers to the tickler where they have placed the statements of 
the goods shipped 60 days before. They take out this bunch 
of statements, run through the ledger files, and those ac- 
counts which have been paid are taken out, and on those 
which are not yet paid they stamp a draft notice, advising 
the customer that if the account is not paid by a certain 
date—specifying the date on the draft notice—we will make 
sight draft on them for the amount of the invoice. 


Collecting Agency in Credit Department. 


We have established in our credit department a collect- 
ing agency in which the bookkeeper is at the head of the con- 
cern, and the timekeeper is the prosecuting attorney. We 
have stationery printed, return envelopes printed, etc., the 
address on same being the residence address of one of these 
men. They have some form letters which have been gotten 
up, and which they send out to low accounts, and which in 
many instances have brought in the money from the dealers, 
and thus saved us the expense of having to collect through 
an attorney and thus spending quite a large part of the ac- 
count on the collection. This is something that can be easily 
worked out in any concern, with practically no additional 
expense in any way, shape or form. 

Now in my paper to you I have simply outlined the 
methods as pursued by our company. I might state that a 
shgrt time ago I had occasion to look up from our records 
the amount of losses on accounts for the years 1914, 1915 
and 1916, and I was very much gratified to find that in these 
three years, taken as a whole, the losses averaged less than 
% of 1 per cent of the total business done. In speaking of 
this to manufacturers along other lines of merchandise, 
they practically all have advised me that it was less than 
they were getting by with. I believe this amount of loss 
should not be exceeded by any concern, and I believe that 
careful and close attention to the line of our credits and 
the watching and not shipping of goods on low ratings 
from the commercial agencies, unless it is shown on special 
reports that these firms are all O. K., will mean a great 
deal to our Association as a whole. 

I have endeavored in this paper to simply outline our 
policy to you, and as I stated in starting out, I realize that 
there are, perhaps, men in the Association who are much 
better versed in regard to credits, and have had much more 
experience than I have had. At the same time, I have endeay- 
ored to give you the best information that I could along this 
line. 


One of the questions that were taken up by the 
Association was, “What Will Happen When the 
Slump Occurs, and How to Meet It.” At the Thurs- 
day Session the question of “Trade Acceptances” was 
record as 


discussed, and the Association went on 


favoring the use of Trade Acceptances. No report 
was made by the committee on Publicity for Wash- 
ing Machines, and there were a number of subjects 
intended to be brought up, but lack of time prevented 
so it was arranged to hold another meeting at the 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, July 25th and 26th. 


—_r-@- — 


GEORGE WHITCOMB, STREATOR, ILLINOIS, 
HARDWARE MERCHANT, FILES 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION. 


According to reports from Streator, Illinois, George 
Whitcomb, who conducted a hardware store at 212 
East Main Street, Streator, filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptcy in the United States District Court at Chi- 
The liabilities being set 
A. H. Shay 


cago on Saturday, June 106. 
at $24,000.00 and the assets, $15,000.00. 
represented Mr. Whitcomb. 

This is the store which was formerly conducted by 
L. D. Howe and Son for a number of years, who sold 
out to Scott and Whitcomb, Mr. Whitcomb taking 
over his partner’s interest in December, 1916. 
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WARNING ISSUED TO MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ON CHILD LABOR LAWS. 





With a view of safeguarding the interests of the 
manufacturers of hardware with regard to the opera- 
tion of the National Child Labor laws, which are soon 
to become effective, President Fayette R. Plumb, of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
has issued a warning to the members of his organiza- 
tion regarding notices to be printed on all invoices. 

The new law, when it becomes effective in Septem- 
ber, 1917, will bar from sale and distribution all prod- 
ucts manufactured in a factory which employs child 
labor, that being defined as any child under the age 
of fourteen years or any child between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years who is obliged to work over 
eight hours a day or outside of the hours of six in the 
morning and seven at night, or shall be obliged to 
work more than six days a week. 

Severe penalties are prescribed for any merchant or 
person who sells or distributes goods of this character. 
The notice of President F. R. Plumb is as follows. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is copy of Bill H. R. 8234, which has been 
sent to the members of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the United States by Secretary Fernley to- 
gether with a letter in which he says: 

“It is suggested that it is not too early for every 
manufacturer and distributor of merchandise to 
safeguard their interests insofar as the operation 
of the Child Labor Law is concerned. It is ac- 
cordingly suggested that in placing orders buyers 
should insist that the seller guarantee them that 
the goods are manufactured or produced in full 
conformity with the provisions of the Federal 


Child Labor Law.” 

If you should receive a request from any member 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States to give them this guarantee we understand you 
could comply with it by having printed on your in- 
voices or by stamping on your invoices a notice to the 


effect that 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby guarantee that 
the goods listed herein were produced or manufac- 
tured in accordance with the Federal Child Labor Act 


of September 1, 1916.” 
Yours, very truly, 
FAYETTE R. Plump, President. 


Philadelphia, June 12, 1917. 





TOM USHER SETTLED IN NEW QUARTERS. 

Tom J. Usher, Manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Russell & Erwin Division of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, has been a busy man for the last 
few weeks, but is now settled at home in his new quar- 
ters in the Federal Life Building, 168 North Michigan 
‘Avenue, Chicago. Tom has handsome quarters, and 
is very proud of his new home. He occupies the en- 
tire fourth floor of this magnificent, fireproof building 
and will be pleased to have his many friends call upon 
him. 
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BEVAN LAWSON APPOINTED MARKETING 
MANAGER FOR E.R. SQUIBB AND SONS, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 

Bevan Lawson, who for many years made friends 
and lucrative business for the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company of New York and who recently resigned, has 
been appointed Marketing Manager for the firm of 
E. R. Squibb and Sons, the large importers and man- 
ufacturing chemists at 80 Beekman street, New York 
City. 

During his connection with the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company he made many friends in the trade 
and accomplished a great deal of good for the firm 
with which he was connected and only made the change 
from his happy connection there to climb higher on 
the ladder of the merchandising world, his present 
position being one of greater opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

His many friends in the hardware trade, will, with 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD, wish him 
many good wishes on his advancement and the cordial 
support and cooperation of all with whom he may 
come in contact. 





~~ == 


PATENTS WOODWORKING VISE. 








Edmund A. Schade and Joseph M. Hance, New 
sritain, Connecticut, assignors to The Stanley Rule 
and Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut, have 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,229,659, for a woodworking vise described in the 


following: 


In a vise, a substantially cir- 
cular supporting base, a vise head 
having a_ substantially circular 
base portion for engagement with 
the circular supporting base, said 
supporting base and the base por- 
tion on the head having substan- 
tially circular engaging portions 
rotatably confining the vise head 
on the supporting base, said cir- 
cular base portion on the head 
having an open ended undercut 
slot extending centrally thereinto, 
a holding bolt centrally located on 
the supporting base and having a 
head engageable in said undercut 
slot, securing means engaging 
said bolt to cause said bolt to 
seat the base portion of the vise head firmly on the supporting 
base and spring means for yieldingly supporting the bolt with 
the head thereof in an upraised position when the vise head 
is detached therefrom, to thereby enable the ready engagement 
of the vise head with the head of the supporting bolt and with 


the supporting base aforesaid. 
—--9--——____ 


EXPORT LICENSES. 








The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
considers it advisable for exporters at the present 
time when making contracts for export to state in the 
body of the contract that the sale is made subject to 
the seller’s ability to secure an export permit, if one 
should be required. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce issues this warning in view of 
the probability of Congress enacting legislation under 
which the export of certain commodities to certain 
countries may be controlled by the issuance of 
licenses. If this is done the exporter will save him- 
self much annoyance and possible claims for dam- 


age if this clause is inserted in the bill of sale. 


a 
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‘“SCLEANING UP’? ON CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGNS. 


This world of ours, among its various idiosyn: 
crasies, has little use for the man in business who 
isn’t always on the alert for more sales and profits. 
It is a4 curious paradox in this respect that if a man 
is willing to help himself, the public always does its 
bit by co-operating and aiding him achieve success, 
while the man who is slow and unprogressive finds 
the public extremely reluctant or in other words “co- 
operating” to place him on the decline. 

So, in the realm of hardware, we find that the 
wideawake dealers attract new business and new cus- 
tomers by advertising in every effective manner and 
giving every purchaser the utmost in value and serv- 





Clean Up Week is Coming 











And come and see our line of Clean Up Tools 


The Genuine Philadelphia Lawn Mowers, Lawn Rakes, 
Grass Hooks, Garbage Cans and the Best Step 
Ladders that can be found in town. 


GOODS DELIVERED PROMPTLY 


John B. Morris 


114 West Second Street Phone 1064 











Number 1—Announcement of Clean-Up Week. 


ice. The Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaigns being 
conducted during this belated spring demonstrate 
forcibly how the up-to-date hardware dealer cashes 
in wherever possible on local events and happenings. 
The stock of the retail hardware dealer has innumer- 
able items splendidly adapted for the purposes of 
cleaning up and painting up, and it is but natural that 
retailers of hardware throughout the country should 
take advantage of this opportunity to increase busi- 


ness, 
As specimens of 


how this work 1s un- 





Clean-Up 
Make Garden 
Paint-Up 


T INCREASES the valuation on your 

property Mayor Woodruff requests 
all Peoria to get busy I will help, with 
my low rent prices on garden tools, 
lawn mowers, sceds, poultry netting, 
paints and hardware supplies. 


O. C. Slane 


1801 NORTH ADAMS SI. 
PHONE MAIN 1078 


dertaken we show 
herewith several 
specimens of news- 
paper advertising. 
It must, of course, 
be understood that 
this advertising is 
backed up by posters 
and bulletins, store 
cards, and  attrac- 
tively-arranged win- 
dow displays, and all these forces, acting in unison 
and toward one common end, are, as a rule, instru- 
mental in bringing customers to the store. 

The first illustration shows a double column an- 
nouncement which John B. Morris, Rushvile, In- 
diana, inserted in the Rushville Daily Republican. 
Here the underscored heading tells the story and is 
supplemented by the invitation to inspect the line of 
clean-up tools, and by the assurance that goods are 
delivered promptly. 











Number 2—A New Angle of the Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up. 
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The single column advertisement number 2, which 
was run by O. C. Slane in the Peoria, Illinois, Daily 
Journal, presents the clean-up situation in an appar- 
rently new light—it increases the valuation of prop- 
erty. Of course, every householder, after deep re- 
flection, does realize that the clean-up and paint-up 
enhances the value of his property, but it takes an 
announcement like this to make him think about it. 
The advertiser gets right down to “brass tacks” by 
quoting the Mayor’s request, and he follows this state- 
ment with his of low rent prices on garden tools, lawn 
mowers, and other hardware supplies. 





HERE IS WHAT IT TAKES TO TAKE PART IN 
CLEAN UP WEEK 








MOTOR VACUUM WASHING MACHINES run easier and better than any on 


the market. 
IRONING BOARDS—AI Kinds. 
IRONS—Asbestos, Gas and Electric. 
BROOMS—Very Beet. RAKES—25c to 85c. 


TUBS—AIl Sorts 
WRINGERS—Ball Bearing 
HOES—35¢  75e 








Don't forget when you take your old range down and clean tt up 
we will deliver and set up the FLORENCE WICKLESS OIL 


RANGE on a guarantee for Summer use. 


E.E.Polk Hardware 











Numbker 3—Advertisement Suggesting Clean-Up Needs. 


The third illustration shows another double column 
advertisement which FE. E. Polk, also of Rushville, 
Indiana, inserted in the Rushville Daily Republican. 
This tackles the problem from a slightly different 
angle than specimen number 1 and suggests several 
items needed for the clean-up. It provides a little 
more interest in that it quotes several prices and at 
the same time takes the opportunity of boosting oil 
stoves. 


Clean Up and Paint Up 


SWING INTO LINE WITH THE SPIRIT OF SPRINGTIME. 


Maybe your house would look better with a coat of paint or possi- 
bly the fences, outbuildings, etc. How about your floors? 


We have a complete stock of Sherwin-Williams, Benj, Moore’s, Car- 
ter and Atlantio White Lead. Spring calls for paint. Heed the call of 


spring. 
Get our Color Cards and Suggestions. 


Malone Hardware Co. 931 ee fain 


Number 4—Featuring Paints for the Clean-Up and Paint-Up. 


The fourth advertisement commences with the time- 
ly admonition to “Swing Into Line with the Spirit of 
Springtime.” It is of double column size and was 
run in the Malone, New York, Evening Telegram by 
the Malone Hardware Company. This advertise- 
ment concerns itself with the paint-up part of the 
slogan, pointing out that “spring calls for paint,” rec- 
ommending a coat of paint for the house, fences, out- 
buildings or floors, and concluding with a list of paints 
and an invitation to secure color cards and sugges- 
tions. 

The advertisements are typical of those appearing 
in practically every town where Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Campaigns are under way. They show that every 
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dealer has his own way of handling the subject and 
that there are many interesting advertisements which 
can be framed for these campaigns, each presenting a 
springtime line of hardware items in an appealing 
manner. Dealers who are giving this matter proper 
time and attention soon learn how to “Clean Up” on 
Clean-Up Campaigns. 





DANGEROUS TO DISREGARD CURRENT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Several times in conventions, where the mail order 
question was under discussion, we have heard imple- 
ment dealers say that the competition of mail order 
concerns gave them no problem comparable with that 
which is presented by the competition of price-cutting 
dealers. We are reminded of these remarks by a 
statement made in a letter sent by a jobber to his trav- 
eling men. He declares, presumably on the strength 
of authentic information, that many implement deal- 
ers are disregarding the present wholesale prices of 
agricultural implements in making their selling prices. 
Of course, the jobber sees danger for the dealers in 
this policy. 

When a dealer who realizes the importance of 
pricing on present values and wants to price his goods 
in that businesslike manner is confronted by the stub- 
born fact that a local competitor is selling at prices 
based on former values, a real problem is presented. 
He can not justify the difference between his prices 
and those of the competitor by citing service, prompt 
delivery of machines and repairs and assistance in 
case of trouble, as he can when the quotation of a 
mail order house is involved. If the competitor han- 
dles a standard line he is stopped from citing the dif- 
ference in quality. He is up against the dog-in-the- 
manger proposition. 

But there is one thing he can do. He can discuss 
the subject with his competitor and point out the dan- 
ger of the latter’s unbusinesslike policy. This may 
or may not prove effective. Sometimes ignorance of 
correct pricing methods is the cause of price cutting 
of the character described, and a friendly word is all 
that is needed to put things right. There is plenty of 
argument to prove that the true basis of price is the 
cost to replace—Farm Implement News. 


oo 


SECURES PATENT FOR DOOR LATCH. 








Alva E. Wagner, Des Moines, Iowa, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,227,709, 
for a door latch described in the following: 


Nw A door latch, comprising a rod 
1,227,709: pivotally mounted between its ends 
aN to swing in a vertical plane, parallel 
with the vertical plane of a door, 
———— means for limiting the swinging 
movement of said rod, a transverse 
member on one end of said rod, a 
pair of keepers designed to be 
mounted on the frame of a building 
adjacent to the hinged edge of a 
door, and adjacent to said transverse 
member, one of said keepers having 
a beveled edge, the parts being so 
| arranged that when the door is 
swung from closed to open position, 
said transverse member will strike 
said beveled edge and be moved upwardly to position for 
clearing said last named keeper and will then drop behind 
said keepers with the said rod received between the keepers. 
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DEMONSTRATING THE AUTOSTROP 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


With the exception of those who are well acquainted 
with the AutoStrop Safety Razor, say the manufac- 
turers, it would be surprising to note how many men 

















AutoStrop Safety Razor With Box and Strop. 


are really ignorant of what the razor is capable of 
doing. This, of course, applies to countless other 
lines, and hence the rule should be to always dem- 
onstrate the article and never presume that the pros- 
pective customer knows all about it. In the case of 
this razor, it should be put on the strop and then 
handed over to the customer. When he gets the 
“feel” of it and strops the razor a few times himself, 
he soon finds out how simple it is, and then there is a 
much better chance of making the sale. 

While the prospect is interested, the dealer can im- 
press upon him the economy of the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor and the fact that with every twelve blades the 
manufacturers positively guarantee 500 shaves. He 
can also enlarge upon the 30 Day Free Trial offer 
which is certain to make a strong appeal. Full par- 
ticulars oi the razors and the unique selling plan can 
be obtained by addressing the AutoStrop Razor Com- 
pany, 345 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 85 Duke 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 





PATENTS ADJUSTABLE STOP FOR WINDOWS 
OR DOORS. 


Charles Jewett Saxe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,225,862, for an adjustable stop for windows or 


doors, described herewith: 

In combina- 
tion, a frame, a 
window sash 
6 hinged to the 
SZ frame and having 
' ; a recess. therein, 
PANN 5 the edge of the 
__z frame being adapt- 
YY | ed to cover the 
AQqyi— recess, a_ tube 
within the recess, 
such tube being 
longitudinally split 
at diametrically 
opposite points, a pair of laminated springs between and 
respectively bearing against the halves of the tube, a stop to 
limit the withdrawal of the tube from the recess and a link 
pivotally connected at its ends to the tube and frame respec- 

tively and having a lateral movement within the recess. 

Beers 

Privilege to refuse to lend is the reward of ab- 


stinence from borrowing. 


1,225,862 
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REPORTS OF HARDWARE DEALERS SHOW 
NEED OF LOCAL CREDIT BUREAUS. 


The reports of one hundred and nine dealers at the 
annual convention of the Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association clearly demonstrates that uniform terms 
for the payment of merchandise sold on credit should 
be adopted. As to terms of settlement among these 
dealers, 18 allow 30 days; 5 allow 30 to 60 days; I 
allows 30 to go days; 2 allow 30 days to 6 months; 
1 allows 30 days to 12 months; 16 allow 60 days; I 
allows 60 to 90 days; 8 allow go days; 1 allows go 
days to 12 months; 13 allow 6 months; 1 allows 8 
months; 1 allows 6.to 12 months; 1 allows monthly 
installments; I gives 5 percent cash discount; 2 give 
2 percent for 10 days settlement; 1 requires note 
settlement on all sales over $10.00; 11 allow fall set- 
tlements ; and 25 have no regular terms. 

To remedy this wide variation, Secretary H. O. 
Roberts of the Association recommends Local Credit 
3ureaus, which are the beginning of a co-operative 
spirit in any town. It is the most common mutual in- 
terest, he says, as almost every merchant extends 
credit. Over 90 percent of the family needs are sup- 
plied by the retail merchant and over 50 percent of 
this retail business is charged on the retail merchants’ 
books and he is doing business with his customers 
who pay him as follows: 

50 percent cash, 25 percent pay as agreed, 12% 
percent pay later, 7 percent pay when you call for 
settlement, 5 percent pay when pushed, % percent 
never pay. 

A Credit Bureau will help you to develop a uniform 
system for settlement for the 25 percent who pay as 
agreed and the 12'4 percent who pay later, and why 
not have them pay on a certain definite date? 

Your jobber and your bank require it of you and 
the bank requires it of your customers—nobody kicks 
and none feel hurt because it is universally known. 
Therefore, develop a plan and ask all of the 25 per- 
cent, the 1244 percent, and the 7 percent to accept 
such terms as you may decide for your town. 

Your Credit Bureau will locate the 5 percent and 
the 14) percent. When you know who they are you 
will demand the cash when sale is made or you will 
at least be in a position to save yourself from loss on 
account of goods charged. 

The tendency in the retail business is to educate 
customers toward the little end or the 4 percent who 
never pay instead of lifting toward the 50 percent 
who pay cash because neglecting collections and care- 
less credits are developing toward “never pays” out 


5 6 - 99 
of “slow pays. 





SUPREME COURT DECISION A PROTECTION 
OF TRADE SECRETS. 





A decision of importance to all manufacturers, who 
use a secret process in the making of their goods, has 
been won by the Du Pont Fabrikoid Company in the 
United States Supreme Court, when Associate Justice 
Holmes reversed the finding of the lower courts in the 
case of the Du Pont Fabrikoid Company against 
Walter E. Masland, a former employe, who, it was 
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charged, sought to use his own business knowledge 
which he obtained while in the employ of the Du Ponts. 


The case has been in the courts for some‘time, the 
company seeking to enjoin their former employe from 
using knowledge which he confidentially acquired 
while in their employe. 

The highest court sustains the company’s contention 
that they have a right, to protection from any breach 
of confidence on the part of an employe, and it is of 
importance to all manufacturers, as it involves every 
business structure which is erected on the foundation 
of secret processes and trade secrets. In plain words 
it means that an employe of any concern who dur- 
ing his employment learns or acquires business secrets 
is restrained from making use of this knowledge for 
his personal advantage after leaving said firm. 

eet See ae 


PATENTS LOADING PACK FOR REVOLVERS 
AND PISTOL STOCK. 


Joseph H. Wesson, Springfield, Massachusetts, as- 
signor to Smith and Wesson, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has secured United States patent rights, under 
numbers 1,228,505 and 1,228,506, for a loading pack 
for revolvers and a pistol stock, respectively, described 


in the following: 

~ Number 1,228,505: A loading pack 

' Cc for revolvers, comprising a cart- 
| ridge carrier having a plurality of 
elongated cartridge chambers grouped 
to correspond with the chambers in 
the cylinder of the revolver, springs 
for pressing the cartridges forward, 
and retaining means for normally 
holding the cartridges adapted to 
coact with the cylinder whereby to be automatically released 
upon introducing the cartridges into the chambers of the 
cylinder. 





4 1,228,505 


Number 1,228,506: A_ pistol, the 
grip of which comprises a middle 
frame and lateral stocks embracing 
the frame between them, the frame 
shaped and adapted to receive the 
smallest stocks to be applied as 
cheek pieces to its opposite sides so 
as to expose the frame _ between 
them, and larger stocks adapted to 
fit the frame, and extended beyond it and meeting each other 
whereby to form a longer and larger grip. 








AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
ISSUE PESSIMISTIC CROP OUTLOOK. 


The weekly Bulletin of the American Steel and Wire 
Company issued from the Chicago office, under the 
direction of Dr. H. FE. Horton, the Agricultural Com- 
missioner of the Company, takes a very pessimistic - 
view of the crop conditions of the country with espe- 
cial reference to the home garden plots. The bulletin 
Says: 

Forced Optimism. 

At the same time the President is warning and beseech- 
ing everyone to conserve resources to increase the production 
of foodstuff for ourselves and allies, there is the smug gentry 
saying, “everything is all right, prospects in my state were 
never better; everything is fine.” And Washington, not to be 
outdone, sends out “Our experts advise us the harvest is as- 
sured.” Manufactured optimism. What for? Why lie to 
ourselves? The harvest is not assured until the grain is in 
the bin, the hay in the mow. 

Things are not all right. When Kansas loses 5,000,000 
acres of wheat, it is a severe blow. When pastures come on 
slowly and thousands of milch cows are sent to the butcher's 
block, it is a severe blow. When the weather does not supply 
the required number of heat units, rays of sunlight, it is bad for 


corn and cotton, and other crops. 
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This is the moment to look things squarely in the face; 
stop fooling ourselves; know the worst and be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

The winter of 1917 will tax the endurance of the common 
man; if we do what is right and honorable—and we shall— 
poor ‘and well-to-do alike still will feel the pinch. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have made gardens this 
year for the first time. Making gardens this year means a lot 
to everybody. In years of favorable weather there is always 
the fight to overcome weeds, prevent disease, destroy insect 
enemies and supply nourishment. This season unfortunate 
weather conditions menace the work of all the amateur gar- 
deners, and make the work of favorable years imperative. 
Now is the time when associations, business men, bankers and 
railroad man may do their greatest service, lending a helping 
hand to the weak fellow in the community. Help him now 
when help avails. 

Urge men who have means and appliances, to spray with 
Bordeaux Mixture to control disease; apply Paris Green or 
Arsenate of Lead to control insect enemies. Canvass the com- 
munity to discover the opportunity for helping the man who 
does not know how to help himself. It is an easy matter for 
every reader of this letter to obtain Bordeaux Mixture, Paris 
Green, Arsenate of Lead, and some kind of spraying machine 
to apply them. It is very difficult, and in most cases impos- 
sible, for the less favored man to do this. Help him do it. 
Find out about these things and pass.on the information. 

The radishes and onions are getting out of the way in 
the rows; plant other vegetables; keep on planting while there 
is any chance to mature the vegetable. Save everything that 
has a start. 

It may seem strange to use this letter to make the above 
preachment. Our apology, if apology is needed, is the serious- 
ness of the future. 

The present time is like the ‘morning after.’ The bright 
lights, the seductive music, the magnetism of people, are but 
memories; there is no making the front page of the daily. 
The work can be taken up and carried on only with a severe 
effort. 

It is easy to say, ‘Hurrah, boys!’ at the start; there now 
remains to be done the grinding, systematic, helpful work, that 
shall insure the harvest. Who will volunteer to help? 


KEEP YOUR BALANCE. 





Because a man does not take the same view of your 
proposition that you do is no reason why you should 
lose your head and condemn him. Always start on 
the assumption that the other fellow is as smart as 
you are. If he is, you will probably learn something 
from him. If he is not, he will probably learn some- 
thing from you. You cannot lose either way, if you 
keep your balance. 





TRADEMARKS ON ELECTRIC BATTERIES. 


The Burgess Battery Company, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has secured copyright on the trademarks shown 


herewith, under num- 
bers 103,162 and 103,- gage 
163. The particular de- TW l N =-S I X 


scription of goods is 
electric batteries. The 103 163 
Company claims use on 


both since March 3, SUPER-SIX 


1917, and the claims were filed April 21, 1917. 


eo 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 


supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
Such requests should be made on 


its District Offices. 
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separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


24646.—The director of economic affairs of a foreign gov- 
ernment is in the market for bicycles and accessories, explo- 
sives, building materials, tools, etc. A more complete list of 
the goods desired and full information in regard to terms, 
etc., may be obtained from the bureau or its direct offices. 

24663.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of tools, machine tools, electrical supplies, and nickel 
goods in large quantities. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. Reference. 

24665.—A commission merchant in Greece is in the market 
for brass and galvanized wire, Paris gauge from Numbers 1 
to 20 and annealed iron wire (burnt), Paris gauge from Num- 
bers 12 and 13. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made by cash against documents. 
Correspondence should be in French. Reference. 

24707.—A business man from Trinidad is at present in 
the United States for the purpose of purchasing toys, harness 
buckles, cheap padlocks, etc. Quotations should be made f. 
o. b. New York. Payment will be made by cash against docu- 
ments in New York. References. 

24712_—A firm in France is desirous of being placed in 
communication with American manufacturers and exporters 
of medium-priced fireless cookers, oil stoves, etc. Illustrated 
catalogues and full information should be submitted. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Mississippi Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, July 17, 18, 1917. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Chicago, July 17, 18 and 19. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Chicago, July 17, 18 and 19. C. W. Obert, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City, Secretary. 

American W ashing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, July 25 and 26, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Tennessee —s Hardware Association Convention, 
Chattanooga, Aug. 7, 8, 9, 1917. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 
Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, George. 


SECURES PATENT FOR LATCH. 





Eric Edward Boyum, Hamakuapoko, Hawaii, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 


1,227,034, for a latch described herewith: 


As an article of 
manufacture, for use 
with a chain and stud 
for holding a door in 
closed position, a 
latch comprising a 
head having a bore 
for a pivot, having a 
segmental lip provid- 
ed with a periphery 
concentric with said 
bore at the front and 
to one side thereof, 
having a flange at the 
rear and to the other side thereof provided with an inclined 
surface facing said lip and also concentric with said bore, 
and having a handle for rotating the same. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ag 
1,227,034 lias 


4 








Kentucky, 

The Loretto Hardware Company, Loretto, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $19,000, by John E. Thomp- 
son, Lem A. Thompson and T. S. Dant. 

Minnesota. 
J. C. Edwards, Richville, has bought a 
Nebraska. 

F. G. Klobe has bought the hardware store of Jacob 
Krebs at Humphrey. 

J. W. Tasker, Juniata, has sold his hardware store to A. 
L. Smith. 


Texas. 
The hardware store of the Sam Whiteacre Hardware 
Company at Glazier was destroyed by fire. 
Washington. 
The Pool Hardware Company, Waterville, sold their stock 
to the Jackson-Adams Hardware Company. 
Wisconsin. 
The A. C. Fuge Hardware Company, West Bend, has 
purchased the stock of the Gray and Black Hardware Com- 
pany. 


hardware store. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York, has awarded a contract for a plant addition, 
40x124 feet. 

The Permalife Storage Battery Company, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 by E. P. Sheehy, E. T. 
Coffin and G. Pagnani. 

The Gasorator Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to make motor parts, the incorporators being Jesse 
G. Hawley, Claude A. Herman and Charles R. Hosch. 


~e 
eo 


NUT PLIER ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
AUTOMOBILE USE. 





Something new and practical is found in the V&B 
Nut Plier which holds nuts and bolts with a firm, 





vise-like grip, as pictured in the 
accompanying illustrations. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, it is 
especially adapted for use around 

Nut Plier. automobiles and gas engines and 
will not mash the nuts. Style Number 3 hold nuts 
from 3/16 to ¥% inch and Number 5 from 7/16 to 
1 inch. The pliers are of extra refined steel, drop 
forged, oil tempered, and have tested wire cutters. 
The 200 Assortment contains two Number 3 with 
four Number 5 pliers packed in a counter display box, 
and the tools can also be obtained packed one-half 
dozen in a box. Full particulars and details of the 
numerous other V&B tools can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company, 2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 





Views of V& B 


PERLMAN CORPORATION LOSES IMPORTANT 
PATENT SUIT. 





The poor memory of L. H. Perlman, head of the 
Perlman Corporation, makers and patentees of detach- 
able automobile rims, when testifying in a suit for 
patent infringement against the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, resulted in a dismissal of the case 
Firestone Company in the 


and a victory for the 
Incident- 


United States District Court in New York. 
ally it relieved the entire automobile world on a tre 
mendous tax imposed on all who used detachable tires, 
because of the license imposed by the Perlman Cor: 
poration. 

This corporation has caused several factories for 
the manufacture of detachable rims to close in the past 
or forced them to operate under license from the Perl- 


man Corporation, thus increasing greatly the cost of 
the rims to the public. 

The latest phase of the case was the removal of 
L. H. Perlman from the Corporation bearing his 
name, because of his attitude on the witness stand and 
because he did not remember that he is a fugitive from 


justice. 





INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF GASOLENE. 


The high cost of gasolene is a national problem to- 
day, and owners of automobiles and farm engines 
throughout the country have found that their gasolene 
bills are a matter for serious consideration. After in- 
vestigating various proposition for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of gasolene, the Ameri- 
can Merchants Syndicate, Chi- 
cago, announce that ‘‘Gas-Pep,” 
a container of which is shown 
herewith, proved to be an ideal 
energizing product at low cost. 
As a consequence, many auto- 
mobile owners throughout the 
country are said to be making 
a fine saving on their gasolene 
bills by using ‘“Gas-Pep” as it 
increases the efficiency 25 to 
40 percent, at a cost of only 





Container of Gas-Pep 


one cent a gallon to the customer. 

The compound, which comes in tablet form and 
therefore convenient. to use, is guaranteed to be free 
from all substances that would injure the engine, to 
leave no sediment and to be free from camphor, picric 
acid or ether. According to the manufacturers, it 
has fully demonstrated its ability to keep spark plugs 
and cylinders free from carbon and thus makes the 
engine run smoother. Full particulars regarding its 
composition, selling plans, prices, etc., will be sent 


“upon request, by the American Merchants Syndicate, 


155 East Superior Street, Chicago. 


~~ oo 
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BOOST YOUR TOWN. 


Boost your town. Talk about it; be friendly to 
everybody. If a poor man starts a project, help him 
and don’t try to undermine him. If a rich man starts 
a project, encourage him. Sell all you can and buy all 
Don’t talk the town down to 
If a project to improve the 
Be courte- 


you can at home. 
strangers, but talk it up. 
town comes up, don’t hoot—investigate it. 
who come among you so they will 
Always cheer the 


(Okla- 


cus to strangers 
go away with good impressions. 
man that for improvements.—Perry 


homa) Republican. 


goes 


— 2oae 
If some men accomplished all that they say they 
can do, their achievements would be tremendous. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisment Writer 








This is the time of the year when outdoor sports 
occupy the minds of the multitude, and the great 
popularity of baseball, tennis, golf, fishing, swimming 


and other activities in the “good old summer time” 


naturally develops a strong demand for sporting 
goods. That the featuring of these lines proves a 





WE HAVE IT 


Knight & ‘Wall Co. 


profitable investment is clearly shown by the large 
spaces devoted to sporting goods in the newspaper 
advertisements of department stores, and in the active 








advertising work of sporting goods houses and hard- 
ware stores which appreciate the opportunity of profit- 
ing by this universal 
demand. 

If any one is at 
all conversant with 
the methods fol- 
lowed by those who 
feature these items 
with a great degree 
of success, he will 
know that such ad- 
vertisements must 
be specific—they 
must not be vague 
as those of the 





SPORTING 


GOODS Knight & Wall 
BASEBALL — se 
FISHING ae a, or ? 1... 

adford, Newbern, 

TENNIS Tennessee, — which 

as Ss. RADFORD are shown here 


—but must tell the 
enthusiast what he ‘wants to know: Something about 
the store’s stock and quality of goods, a brief descrip- 
tion of certain items, etc., as is done in the ad of the 
Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A statement that the store carries athletic supplies 
will awaken some interest, but this instantly vanishes 
if the statement is not emphasized by detailed informa- 
tion. A man reading these three advertisements would 
undoubtedly first wend his way to the store that speaks 
specifically of the values it has to offer. 


Bunty Hadas 
Sporting Goods! 


Our quality goods will appeal to all sportsmen; 
the tennis enthnsiast, the golfer. the fisherman 
and the baseball player. We carry one of the 
most extensive lines of Sporting Goods in the city. 
Come in and let ys outfit you. , 








Tennis Goods 


Tennis Rackets are priced from $1.25 ‘to 
$10.00. This comprises the Dreadnaught Driver, 
Lee Maxim, Church, Sutton Star, Palmer and 
many others. 


Goodrich Championship Balls, 40¢ each, $4.50 
dozen, 
We have inexpensive Balls and a Rackets 
for the xmali “ye at extremely Jow pi oO 
course not good evongh for the fh my but will 
afford lots of i ae the little ones. 
We have the best values in Kansas City in Tennis Nets, priced $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.50 and $3.50. All are regulation size and made of best quality 


twine. 
Baseball 


We bave eversthing for baseball players— 
for teams and the individom], Shoes, Rats, 
Infielders’ Gloves, First Basemen's Bitte, 
Catchers’ Mitts, Bat Bags. Catchers’ Body 
Protectors, Masks, Sliding Peds, Caps, Base- 

ball Suits, Outing Shirts, Athletic Hose. 


Extra Special— 
Worthington Golf Balls, 50¢, 66c a 75. A 
Golf Bags priced from $1.00 to $10. 00. $1.50 Fielder’s Glove.....$1.00 


Fishing Tackle 
Your time will not be wasted on your fishing trips if yon go equipped 
with our Fishing Tackle. Everything for the fisherman at the right 
prices can be found here, 





Golf 
Bunting’s Leader Golf Sticks 


There Clubs will especially interest the 
golf beginners, as they are serviceable and 
will give good satisfaction. They can be 
purchased atp reasonabie 
rice o 





Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers 


have crucible tool steel blades, oil har- 
dened and water tempered—this means 
that all the blades cut like a pair of 
shears—cut with both upper and lower 
blades. These blades are positively self 
sharpening, taking an edge and hold- 
ing it. 

The —« Rpectal’t made by Peace tenis 
manufacturers, 16-inch with 4 blades 
ball bering, special .......... a% 8 
Lawn Mowers Sharpened 

Called for and Delivered 


Have your Lawn Mower sharpened by an expert mechanic for only $1.25. 
pick up and deliver. Call Main 4895, eltber phone. 





We will 











Today and Tomorrow Last Chance to 
Get Your Weer-Sver Saucepan 


Wear-Ever Utensils give enduring 
satisfaction. Your kitchen ‘outfit 
is not complete unless you own 
this 214-qt. double lipped Saucepan. 
Cut out the inclosed coupon and 


Coupon 


(-=) “Wear-Ever” 


bring to us before May 12, 69 
and get this Saucepan for only C 


$1.90 4-qt. Windsor Kettle with f  BUNTING'S. 
cover, $1.69. ) 810 Walnut Si. 
$1.15 Berlin Covered Saucepan, ; 





1A4-qt., 98c. 
85c 1%4-qt. Saucepan, 43c. 


This Store Remains Open Every Saturday Night Until 9:00 











GLO+s2-1l4 WALNUT ST 


The dealer realizes that price is a very important 
factor in sporting goods sales, and hence he should 
quote prices at every possible opportunity. If he uses 
a good sales talk and a proper description of any item, 
he need have no fear that its price on it is going to 
scare away the prospective customer. 
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~ HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ESSENTIAL RULES AND TABLES FOR WARM 
AIR HEATING. 





The Utica Heater Company, Utica, New York, 
state that their catalog of the Superior Warm Air 
Heaters is not to be considered as a manual of heat- 
ing, but at the same time it does give some essential 
rules and tables from standard authorities which will 
unquestionably prove of value to installers. The in- 
troduction and several of the rules and tables are 


given herewith. 
Rules and Tables for Warm Air Heating. 

The following contains information which will be 
of great value to heating contractors for quick refer- 
ence. While the accuracy of these rules and tables is 
not guaranteed by us, they are from accepted authori- 
ties and are the best obtainable. It must be remem- 
bered that no general rules can safely be used without 
variations to suit special conditions. These special 
conditions will be quickly recognized by the experi- 
enced contractor and the proper changes applied to 
each installation. After all, personal experience is a 
more valuable guide than any system or set of rules, 
and the “coefficient of common sense” must be added 
to every formula. 

Size of Piping. 
There are numerous methods of determining the 
size pipe necessary to heat a given room. The simplest 
rule bases the pipe size on cubical contents of room, 
‘but if this system is used, it is essential to make due 
allowance for more than average glass surface, bad 
exposures, excessive distance from furnace and other 
adverse conditions. Determining pipe sizes by glass 
and wall surface is perhaps a safer rule where unusual 
conditions present themselves. We believe there is 
no such thing as an absolute formula to determine 
pipe sizes. We give below two rules which will be 
found of great assistance and which, used with proper 
judgment, will be found very valuable. 

One square inch of cross section area of pipe wi!! 
heat, in ordinary residence work, from 20 to 25 cubic 
feet of space. This varies according to the construc- 
tion of the building, the use of the room and its ex- 
posure and distance from the furnace. 


Cubical Contents Rule. 

Living Rooms. Cubic Feet. 
One Site Exposed... .. 065.655 23 to 28 
Two Sides Exposed............. 20 to 25 
Three Sides Exposed........... 15 to 20 

a er 15 to 20 

DUNN WOON ook Sika cs ee vase den 25 to 35 

Caercties, TIANS; O00; ci. «666s 0acses 50 to 75 


Equivalent Glass Surface Rule. 
One square inch of cross section area of pipe will 
make up for the heat loss of approximately one square 
foot of glass surface. Therefore, reduce the exposed 


wall to its equivalent in glass surface. To do this: 


Divide net wall surface (after deducting glass sur- 
face). 
8” Brick (Furred and with air spaces).... 


“ 


12” Brick (Furred and with air spaces).... 10 
16” Brick (Furred and with air spaces).... 15 
Good Wood Comstructions «2 666.6666 8seise 10 
Medium Wood Construction............... 5 


Take the sum (in square feet) of glass area, the 
wall surface reduced to glass area, and one percent 


Sizes of Pipes Required for Rooms 
WIDTH OF ROOM 
Zauauw BB wr, 6 bhp. 2 ows 2 














= S$ © & 3 & 
Laaga NI WOON AO HLONGAT 


\ 
nr 


A lst floor 8 in. basement pipe E lst floor 14 in. basement pipe 
2nd floor 8 in. basement 3'4”x10 riser 2nd floor 12 in. basement 8” x 14” riser 
Ist floor 9 in. basement pipe 
2nd floor 8in. basement 3%"x11 4" riser 
Ist floor 10 in. basement pipe 
2nd floor 9in. basement 3'4”x11%" riser 
D Ist floor 12 in. basement pipe 
2nd floor 10 in. basement 5” x 14” riser 
To use this table note where the intersection of width and 
lines fall, and the sizes of piping required is indicated by the 
within the enclosed heavy lines. See table beneath. 


NOTE: Rooms from 8 to 15 ft. in width 
assumed to have not over J0 ft. ceilings. 
Rooms 15 to 22 ft. wide not over 12 ft. 
ceilings 


length 
letter 


of the cubical contents and the result will be the re- 
quired pipe area in square inches for first floor. 

‘or second floor rooms, deduct 25 percent to find 
pipe area. 

lor third floor rooms, deduct 33% percent to find 
pipe area. 

Where result comes between two pipe areas, use 
larger one. 

Both these rules are based on zero temperature out- 
side with a required temperature of 70 degrees. For 
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every additional one degree difference in temperatures, 
add one percent ; and for less requirements deduct the 


same. ; 
Make due allowance for wind exposures. No defi- 


nite rule for this can be given, as prevailing winds 
and bad exposures differ in different localities, Gen- 
erally speaking, north and west rooms should be 


favored. 

Where pipes are of exceptional length, increase 
capacity accordingly. 

Do not fail to give careful consideration to the type 
of construction, tightness of windows, and other con- 
ditions which affect heat requirements. 

All registers, register boxes (whether floor or side 
wall) and other fittings for first floor should have full 
capacity of pipe. On account, however, of the greater 
velocity in vertical pipes or wall stacks for second 
floor, their size can be about one-quarter smaller, and 
for third floor, one-third smaller than lateral run of 
pipe. 

The chart shown on page 35 will be found of serv- 
ice in checking pipe sizes. 

Heating With One Register. 

When heating a large room where one register is 
used, the following sizes of warm air pipes and reg- 
isters are recommended, in all cases being used with- 
out valves: 

An 18-inch firepot furnace, 16-inch pipe, Round 
Register 24-inch or Square Register 18x24-inch. 

A 22-inch firepot furnace, 20-inch pipe, Round Reg- 
ister, 28-inch or Square Register 24x27-inch. 

A 24-inch firepot furnace, 23-inch pipe, Round Reg- 
ister 33-inch or Square Register 24x36-inch. 

A 26-inch firepot furnace, 26-inch pipe, Round Reg- 
ister 30-inch or Square Register 30x36-inch. 

A 28-inch firepot furnace, 30-inch pipe, Square Reg- 
ister 36x30-inch. 

A 30-inch firepot furnace, 34-inch pipe, Square Reg- 
ister 38x42-inch. 

When a direct discharge pipe is very short, and 
runs to first floor and no register box is used, the pipe 


can be made full size of face plate as above given. 
Pipe and Register Sizes. 
In trunk line work make the capacity of trunk line 


equal to all pipes running from it, reducing as each 
heat pipe is taken off. 

The following table gives the capacities of various 
size pipes, also the registers; also showing the size 























Regular Rice Side 
4+ Cross oizes. Free Air Ino: af st} Free Ai W 
cy Section —— Opening ; - oka Opening Bhai Free Air 
Inches nerd — ee eve yo ae a Opening 
Wall Inches Inches 
8 50.27 | S12] 57.60 | 7x12] 53.20 | 8x10 | 49.50 
9 63.61 9x12] 64.80} 8x13] 64.40 | 8«12 | 59.65 
10 78.54 | 1014] 84.00 | 1012] 75.00 | 9x12 | 66:16 
11 95.03 | 1214} 100.80 | 16K14] 87.71 
12 | 113.09 | 1215] 108.00 | 1214] 105.51 
13 132.73 | 1416} 134.40 
14 153.93 | 1418} 151.20 
15 | 176.71 | 1620] 192.00 
16 | 201.06 | 1620] 192.00 














of registers suitable for each of these pipe sizes. The 


free air area of registers is also stated: 
Size of Heater. 


After determining the size of pipe required for each 
room, add together the areas of all first floor pipes; 
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add to this the areas of all second floor pipes plus one- 
third, and all third floor pipes plus one-half—and the 
result will be in units of heater capacity. See rated 


capacity given for each size of heater. 

Where space to be heated is not divided, as in 
churches, assembly halls, store buildings, etc., capaci- 
ties can be increased from one-fifth to one-fourth. 

We strongly advise the selection of heaters of ample 
size to do the required work. It will be found a saving 
in fuel, repairs and care to heater to select a size 
safely in excess of the actual requirements. Where 
outside cold air supply is used, the requirements on 
the furnace are somewhat greater, and this should be 


allowed for. 

For coil or attachment to heat water for domestic 
supply, add to heater requirements two square inches 
of heat pipe capacity for each gallon to be heated. 

Where Soft Coal—especially of the poor grades— 
is used, it is advisable to use at least one size larger 


Heater than for Hard Coal. 





TRADEMARK ON WARM AIR HEATERS. 





The Monitor Stove and Range Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has procured copyright on the trademark 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, 
under number 102,059. 
The particular descrip- 
tion of goods is warm 
air heaters. The Com- 
pay claims use since November 27, 1916, and the 
claim was filed April 2, 1917. 


LIVE CIRCULAR ON WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS. 


al pS 
a lass 











The W. E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio, of 
which W. E. Lamneck is president and general man- 
ager, Charles J. Holub is superintendent, and Thomas 
W. Pearson is sales-manager, are distributing to the 
trade an interesting six-page circular entitled, “A Rev- 
elation in America,” dealing with their warm air 
heater fittings. The circular is indeed a revelation in 
that it is very attractively set up, the text matter is 
live, forceful, convincing and to the point, and the 
installer is afforded the chance of buying simple, sub- 
stantial, practical fittings at the right price and for 
delivery at the right time. 

Among the items featured is the Self-Locking Single 
Wall Pipe which occupies very little space and is 
easily and firmly assembled. Another is the Colum- 
bus Double Safety Pipe, built with a simple device 
by which it can be quickly and securely locked on the 
job. A third is the Self-Locking K. D. Round Pipe, 
which, it is said, can be quickly converted into a solid, 
continuous run, in the shop or on the job, without wire 
or solder, and is changed into the stiffest stationary 
pipe by a “simple twist of the wrist.” Full details of 
these and the other fittings are given in the circular, 
copies of which can be obtained by addressing the W. 
E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


People get rid of their worst troubles by waking up. 
The method should be more generally applied. 
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CAST IRON SMOKE PIPE OF EXTREME 
DURABILITY. 


It is said that the life of the average smoke pipe is 
from one to two years, and that everyone who oper- 
ates a warm air heating, hot water 
or steam plant has at some time had 
trouble with the smoke pipe burning 
out or being eaten out by the cor- 
rosive action of the soot and gases. 
This difficulty is claimed to be rem- 
edied to a great extent by the Ever- 
lasting Cast Iron Smoke Pipe, which 
is built in sections as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is 
easily and quickly installed, and be- 
ing in sections and interchangeable, 
nests for shipping or storage, thus 
saving in freight rates and storage 
room. The pipe comes in two-foot, 

one-foot and six-inch sections, also 
eaame Pipe 45-degree and go-degree elbows, in 
eight-inch, nine-inch and ten-inch sizes. Full particu- 
lars are contained in the new catalog of the manu- 
facturers, which lists their warm air registers, smoke 
pipe, fittings and other heating accessories. Copies of 
this catalog will be sent upon request, by the Waterloo 
Register Company, 137 Rath Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


o> 


WARM AIR HEATER NO BETTER THAN ITS 
BODY AND JOINTS. 





Section of 
Everlasting 








Just as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so a warm air heater is no better than its body and 
— joints. Fully ap- 
preciative of 
this, the manu- 
facturers of the 
Lennox Torrid 
Zone Warm Air 
Heater, which is 
shown in the ac- 
companying  il- 
lustration, make 
the body of 
heavy steel 
plate, pressed 
from a_ single 
sheet, riveted 
and caulked un- 
der tremendous 
air pressure. The power boiler structure, they say, 
is a construction that is gas, smoke and soot tight, 
does not require any: cemented joints which loosen 
under heat, will not crack, and cannot be injured by 
heat intense enough to melt cast iron. Full details 
of the various features, together with particulars of 
the dealer proposition, can be obtained by addressing 
the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The Merritt Engineering Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000, of which amount $900 has been subscribed and 
$250 paid in cash, to manufacture and deal in warm 
air heaters. 








Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air Heater. 
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WHO MAKES REPAIRS FOR NUMBER 2 
PARRISH WARM AIR HEATER? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Can you tell us where we can get repairs for a 
Number 2 Parrish Warm Air Heater? 
SUBSCRIBER, 
———, Ohio, June 19, 1917. 


+@-> 
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THE PEDDLER ADDS PIPELESS WARM AIR 
HEATERS TO HIS LINE. 








In the current issue of the bulletin of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association, it is pointed out 
that from two widely separated points in the state 
comes information that stove and range peddlers are 
again active. In addition to ranges, they are planning 
to sell pipeless warm air heaters from wagons. Whose 
line or at what price the warm air heaters will be 
offered at has not as yet been learned, but it is con- 
ceded that canvassing of any territory by a visitor will 
bring some orders, and this is the business that the 
local dealer ought to make an effort to get for himself. 

Secretary John B. Foley of the Association suggests 
that members who sell warm air heaters and stoves 
should get in touch immediately with their respective 
factories and organize a campaign for the purpose of 
making the state an unprofitable place for stove and 
warm air heater peddlers. The Secretary’s office will 
be glad to co-operate with the dealers and the manu- 
facturers, and the local newspapers will usually help, 
too, if they are asked to do so. 

Not only in New York State but in every place 
where peddlers travel should such action be taken by 
installers and dealers. The methods of selling, the 
prices and form of contract on deferred payments 
used by these “traveling salesmen” are too well known 
to require extended comment. There is always avail- 
able for the merchant who will use it, convincing and 
effective printed matter to counteract the influence of 
the range or warm air heater peddler. This printed 
matter is prepared by stove makers and a supply can 
be quickly obtained by writing any manufacturer. 

3ut the dealer can't remain quietly in his store while 
the territory adjacent is being canvassed thoroughly 
and skillfully by men with appliances to deliver the 
moment an order is secured. 
the ammunition won't help the case. You must use 
it and be alert for occasions to use it. By doing so, 
you will not only save yourself a possible customer 
but you will actually be doing your neighboring farmer 
a favor, saving him real money by preventing him 
from paying an exorbitant price for an article that 
you or any other local merchant can duplicate for 


much less money. 
~-eoo 


THE VALUABLE MAN. 





The man who is most to be wanted for positions of 
trust is the one who does not work for mere selfish 
gain, but for the love of the task. 

If he does his work for love of it, and not out of 
consideration alone for the result, he will serve his 
own interests best, for he will do his work well and 
thereby make himself indispensable to his employer. 
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PATTERNS FOR “Y’’ BRANCH. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
We will now take up the last problem of the series 
for which the correspondent sent a sketch as the copy 


here illustrates. 
This fitting, the way the sketch shows, is imprac- 
tical, because a person never would run two 4” pipes 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





the lines to the apex X, thus cutting the top base as 
shown. 

To set out the pattern, sweep an arc equal to X-Y 
as radius as 1-1 and on it.set off the stretchout for 
the half circle. Locate the points Z’ to conform with 
the space in part plan. From each of these points 
draw radial lines toward point X. 

Now with your dividers set to X and each point 
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Development of Patterns for “Y’’ Branch. 


into a 3” pipe. It would be, on the contrary, running 
two threes into a four, and on this basis the drawing 
has been laid out. 

The subscriber desired some other method besides 
triangulation, and so we apply the sweep method 
which is a form of simplified triangulation. First 
draw your elevation the desired size making the 
branches to the proper inclination, working from a 
center axis line Y-Y, and then draw the small base 
at right angles to it as 1”-7”. Now extend the side 
line until they meet in point X. From point X drop 
a vertical line cutting the extended base line in 
point X’, 

Then describe the half circle “A” and divide into 
any number of equal spaces. Set dividers to the point 
X’ and using X’-2-3-4-5-6 as radii, sweep points to the 
base line 1-7 in points 2’-3’-4’, etc. From here, draw 


where the lines cross the miter line in elevation, 
sweep over the point, thus sweeping from one point 
to another to like numbered lines in stretchout. This 
gives you the points to trace the miter line for pat- 
tern. The upper line is drawn in the same way. 

It will be observed by sweeping the lines in the 
part plan to the base line, we thereby treat the prob- 
lem by triangulation method and the radial lines are 
then true lengths. Laps for seaming or riveting must 
be allowed extra. 


= 
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A man who starts anything, and keeps it going, has 
initiative. It isn’t a gardener who buys a lot of seeds 
and things in the spring. The gardener is the man 
who has of seeds and raindrops and sunshine and 
work made fruits and vegetables to eat as their ripen- 





ing seasons come. 
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EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION OF ROOFERS AND 
SHEET METAL WORKERS AWARD 


PRIZES AND ENTERTAIN 
AT DINNER. 


The Employers Association of Roofers and Sheet 
Metal Workers held exercises for the awarding of 
prizes at their, club rooms, 30 West Thirty-third street, 
New York City, on the evening of June 9, when gold 
and silver medals were given the first and second prize 
winners. 

After listening to the speakers of the evening, the 
pupils and guests were entertained at dinner served 
by the Association. Among the guests of the evening 
were, Dr. C. J. Pickett, principal, and J. A. Danz, in- 
structor of sheet metal, Harlem Evening Trade School 
and Vocational School for Boys; Principal Howe and 
M. Brugerman, sheet metal instructor, Buswick Eve- 
ning Trade School; H. V. Brill, superintendent, and 
W. Neubecker, instructor of sheet metal of the New 
York Trade School. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, SHEET METAL 
AND FURNACE SALESMEN CHALLENGE, 
BRETHREN OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, may not be able to boast 
of as many automobile factories, nor as large a popu- 
lation as Detroit, but the husky bunch who make up 
the Sheet Metal and Furnace Salesmen of Grand Rap- 
ids believe they can put it all over their fellow mem- 
bers in the Sheet Metal and Furnace Salesman line 
in the larger city of Detroit, so they have issued a 
challenge to a ball game to be played at Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association Field Day, 
which will occur some time in July. 

E. E. Behler, who was born near Grand Rapids 
and believes all things that are good originate near 
that historic city, is responsible for the challenge, 
which is directed to N. L. Pierson, Jr., of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills company of Detroit. Being the 
secretary and treasurer of the Traveling Salesman’s 
Auxiliary of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Mr. Behler no doubt sees an opportunity 
to create special interest in the annual Field Day by 
having the “boys” play ball and is the instigator of 
the accompanying defy. 

Challenge. 
The Sheet Metal and Furnace Salesmen of Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, challenge the Sheet Metal and Fur- 
nace Salesmen of Detroit, Michigan, to play a game of 
baseball at the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors 
Field Day. 

Answer challenge through 
AND HARDWARE REcorD. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 





MICHAEL J. STARK OUT OF PRUSSIA. 


There were many in the Sheet Metal trade who 
were deeply interested in the report that Michael J. 
Stark of Chicago had at last been able to escape from 
Prussia and is returning to his native land. 

Mr. Stark, who was connected with the manufac- 
turing department of the International Harvester Com- 
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pany at their plant at Neuss, Prussia, and prior to 
entering the employ of the company was a manu- 
facturer of Tinsmiths’ Tools both in Buffalo, New 
York and in Chicago. 

According to a press dispatch from Copenhagen, 
via London, dated June 14, Mr. Stark had arrived 
at that point on his way home, after striving since last 
February to leave Prussia. He had been unable to 
obtain a passport from the German Government prior 
to that time. In a statement Mr. Stark said that a 
large number of Americans were left in Germany 
who had been unable to secure proper passports to 
leave the country. 


o> 
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POISE IS NOT DIGNITY. 





True importance is always simple. The large du- 
ties, cares and responsibilities of those seeking to do 
great things give them natural dignity and ease. They 
have the simple grace of the burden-bearers of India, 
who carry heavy loads on their heads, and in the 
carrying learn how to carry them, erect—with fear- 
There is in them no trace of the pose, of 
the strenuous. Men of serious effort think too much 
of their work to think much of themselves. Their 
great interest, enthusiasm and absorption in their 
world of fine accomplishment eclipse all littleness. 
They are living their life—not playing a part. They 
are burning incense at the shrine of a great purpose 
They ever have poise— 


less step. 


—not to their own vanity. 
not pose.—William G. Jordan. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION WINS GREAT 
VICTORY IN WISCONSIN. 





frank LL. Glynn, Secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Industrial Education, Madison, Wisconsin, 
writes in to say that the “greatest thing in the coun- 
try” was achieved on Thursday morning, June 21st, 
when the Wisconsin legislature passed the Board’s 
attendance bill providing eight hours attendance a 
week between the ages of 14 and 17, in the continua- 
tion schools. The bill passed the Senate 19 to 1 and 
the assembly unanimously, and effecively solves the 
question of “what was to be done.” Mr. Glynn has 
been waging a hard fight to insure the progress of 
industrial education in Wisconsin and his efforts are 
meeting with well merited success. 

sinaicinttgalabii 


AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD DOES QUICK 
WORK. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

The advertisement for a first-class tinsmith which 
was placed in your paper last week has brought so 
many answers that we are asking you to discontinue 
it. Thanking you, we remain, 

Yours very wuly, 
Arruur W. Murray CoMPANy. 

Hoopeston, IIlinois, June 19th, 1917. 

snicibeitialaineniaialliee: 

No matter how foolish the customer’s complaint 
may seem to you, remember, it is a serious matter 


with the customer. 
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NEW PAMPHLET ISSUED ON UNIFORM 
CONTRACTS. 





According to Contract Pamphlet Number 2, just is- 
sued by the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, splendid progress is being made 
in securing the adoption of a uniform contract, bind- 
ing alike to the buyer and seller. Nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Association are now using the new form 
of agreement and many of the trade associations have 
also adopted it or one very similar, in an effort to 
improve trade conditions. 

In its efforts to eliminate all unsound and unfair 
practices and methods, the Association has made un- 
usual progress, says the pamphlet. Except for gov- 
ernment requirements and unsatisfactory traffic con- 
ditions, nearly all sheet and tin plate manufacturers 
will complete in June, contracts calling for delivery 
the first half of 1917. This, it is claimed, is the first 
time in many years, on an advancing market, that this 
condition has existed. On a declining market in the 
past, business booked could only be held by a reduc- 
tion in price, but this practice is rapidly disappearing 
and the practice of guaranteeing against a decline of 
the market is being eliminated regardless of the con- 
tract form in use. 

The pamphlet also contains letters endorsing the 
plan of the Association from many of the manufac- 
turers of sheet and tin plate both in the United States 
and Canada, including such firms as The Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, of Saulte Ste. Marie, 
Canada; Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, Georgia ; 
Calumet Steel Company, Chicago ; Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, Sydney, Cape Breton, Can- 
ada; Eckels-Nye Steel Company, Syracuse, New 
York; Illinois Steel Company, Chicago; Folansbee 
Brothers Company, Pittsburgh; The Indiana Rolling 
Mill Company, New Castle, Indiana; Lackawana 
Steel Company, New York; Phillips Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Weirton, West Virginia; Norton Iron 
Works, Ashland, Kentucky; McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company, McKeesport, Pennsylvania; United States 
Horse Shoe Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; Link-Belt 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; St. Louis 
Screw Company, St. Louis; The Parkesburg Iron 
Company, Parkesburg, Pennsylvania; The Southern 
Soil Pipe Association, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and the American Steel and Wire 
Company, Chicago. 

In the pamphlet is also an article on “Liquidated 
Damages,” written by T. D. McCloskey, attorney for 
the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Man- 
ufacturers, who says: 

It is the right of every party to a contract to have 
that contract performed. If there is a breach it is 
the right of the non-offending party to be paid his 
damages for that breach. 

Damages are usually an uncertain quantity, often- 
times difficult of ascertainment and frequently hard 


to prove. One of the-judges of our court recently 


said to me that he believed, from his experience, the 
greatest difficulty experienced by lawyers in the trial 
of the cases which came before him was in ascertain- 
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ing, and proving the damages resulting from the 
breach of contract or legal duty, and that, when the 
measure and proof of damages were determined, the 
hardest part of the trial was completed. 

This results not from the carelessness or incompe- 
tence of the counsel, but from the difficulty in de- 
termining just what the damages are. To overcome 
this difficulty parties to contracts from time imme- 
morial have inserted in the agreement a clause pro- 
viding for the liquidation of the damages in case of 
a breach. ; 

300ks have been written upon the subject and hun- 
dreds of cases involving the legality or interpretation 
of “liquidating damage” clauses have been before the 
courts. Out of it all there has arisen a great conflict 
of authority. To harmonize the decisions would be 
impossible; a lengthy discussion of the cases would 
not come within the purpose of this note. This much 
may be said, however, that the courts will not enforce 
an agreement for liquidation in case of breach if it 
be an honest and reasonable endeavor by the parties 
to solve a difficult problem and agree upon damages 
which are uncertain. As said by the United States 
Supreme Court, through Chief Justice White, in Sun 
Printing Association vs. Moore, 183 U. S., 674, where 
the parties to a contract mutually agreed that a cer- 
tain sum should be assumed as the actual damages, 
the amount being uncertain: 

“T know of no sound principle that will enable a 
court of law to say that they intended something else. 
The courts are’ bound to ascertain and carry into 
effect the true intent of the parties.” 

The benefit of the special agreement in the contract 
is plain. The whole contract is an endeavor to rem- 
edy a pernicious evil, to correct a bad and vicious 
practice. The liquidating clause strikes at the most 
frequent default of the seller, the failure to ship, and 
of the buyer, refusal to specify or receive. By it 
both parties are informed that the contract is meant to 
be kept. The purchaser is left under no misappre- 
hension that the former custom will hereafter prevail ; 
the manufacturer is notified that he must deliver the 
material, and that, in case of a breach by either, sub- 
stantial damages must be paid. There is no dissimula- 
tion. It is a fair and honest declaration by both 
parties that the agreement is a binding contract, not 
something else, and must be performed. It is im- 
perative that there be no misunderstanding; for mis- 
understanding always breeds suspicion and is the 
cause of most of our litigation. No lingering sus- 
picion that the former habit will in future prevail can 
be harbored under this provision. On a rising market 
the need of the mantifacturer is not manifest, but in 
the time to come, when the careless or unscrupulous 
buyer feels the push of his competitors and the pres- 
sure of falling prices, he will ask for his ancient privi- 
leges, and the seller will need all the fortification he 
can get to resist the demand. On the other hand, 
when prices soar, the buyer will be fortified against 
the careless or inefficient manufacturer, and the pro- 
vision in his protection. In either case, the benefit 
of the clause ascertaining damages which are uncer- 
tain, by an easy method and in a reasonable amount, 
will be recognized. 
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It is for these reasons that the liquidated damage 
paragraphs are recommended for use in sales con- 
tracts, especially when made for extended and future 
delivery. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL CATALOG ISSUED BY THE 
DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL TRADES OF ST. LOUIS. 


The eighth annual catalog of the David Ranken, 
Jr., Mechanical Trades School has just been issued 
and like its predecessors it contains complete informa- 
tion regarding this unique and highly valuable school. 
During the past year the school has had to meet an 
increased demand for its services and is becoming 
more and more appreciated by the young men who are 
about to enter the battle of life, as well as those who 
have already started to earn their daily bread and wish 
to attain higher education in the sciences of their voca- 
tion. 

The school is noted for giving the young men a 
chance to develop and also practical knowledge of 
what is going to be their life work. 

One of the most important branches of the school 
is the cooperative course for apprentices. This was 
instigated in 1910 by the St. Louis Branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association for the instruction of 
apprentices in machinists’ and pattern makers’ trades. 

During the years which have passed since its institu- 
tion this course has enrolled about 265 boys, of these 
eighty have graduated and the enrollment now is fifty. 

Under the terms of agreement, all shop apprentices 
must have reached the age of sixteen years, and be 
able to furnish satisfactory evidence of industry and 
adaptability and must maintain the same standards of 
behavior and scholarship as other students of the 
school. By specific agreement, no employer can use 
any apprentice student under this arrangement to take 
the place of a striker in the shop, but the employer can 
insist that the apprentice perform his regular work in 
the shop during labor disturbances. It is also agreed 
that the employer shall pay the tuition of the ap- 
prentice in the school at the rate of fifteen dollars a 
year and shall pay the apprentice his regular wages 
while he is in attendance at the school. 

There is now at the school a class of instruction 
for apprentices employed by the members of the St. 
Louis Sheet Metal Contractors Association, who re- 
port splendid progress from the efforts of the trade 
school teachers, under the leadership of that effective 
and splendid superintendent of the school, Lewis 
Gustafson. 





SHEET STEEL IN THE MAKING. 


Many men who handle sheet metal products such 
as eaves trough, conductor pipe, roofing and siding, 
shingles, etc., have at times no doubt been interested in 
learning how these articles are made from the original 
iron ore, and a treatise on the subject or a trip through 
a sheet metal plant would unquestionably prove very 
absorbing, | 

As an example, let us view the open hearth depart- 
mentof the Berger Manufacturing Company plant which 
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is shown in the accompanying ulustration. &xtending 
along the right of the picture are the immense open 
hearth furnaces in which the charge is heated for 
fourteen hours, and in front of these are the large 
steel ladles which are then lowered into pits to receive 
the molten metal. After the furnaces have been 
opened or tapped and the stream fills the ladles, the 
latter are lifted by powerful electric cranes and car- 
ried to position before the ingot moulds shown in the 
front center and along the left of the picture. Here 





Open Hearth Department of Berger Plant. 


the moulds are filled with the liquid metal, which is 
allowed to remain until the sides have solidified, the 
center still being molten. The ingct thus formed is 
taken from the mould and placed in a superheated 
soaking pit, where it remains until needed for the first 
rolling. 

This is but one of the many processes in the man- 
ufacture of sheet metal products, and others will be 
outlined in subsequent issues. Full particulars and 
details of the many Berger products can be obtained 
by addressing the Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 





SECURES PATENT FOR STRUCTURAL 
MEMBER. 


Edgar K. Day, Wheeling, West Virginia, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to the Whitaker-Glessner Com-’ 
y g 
pany, Wheeling, West Virginia, has obtained United 
States patent rights, under number 1,229,239, for a 
OY 


structural member, described herewith: 

A - structural mem- 
ber composed of sheet- 
metal and comprising a 
head, a base, and a web 
connecting said head and 
said base, said web be- 
ing composed of two en- 
gaging thicknesses of 


metal which have a se- 
ries of registering slits 
provided therein, and a 


disposed 
thread- 


longitudinally 
sheet-metal strip 





ed from. side to side 
through said slits for 
rigidly uniting said two 


thicknesses, the metal between adjacent slits being alternately 
pressed laterally outward in opposite direction to afford a sub- 
stantially direct passageway for said uniting strip. 

. _- - ceo ~- 

F. Wescher, 706 Main Street, Menominee, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed sales agent for the Bicalky 
Fan Company, Buffalo, New York, manufacturers of 
Bicalky Fan Suction Ventilators and other ventilating 


apparatus. 
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STEEL CEILINGS FIT EXACTLY AND ARE 
EASILY APPLIED. 


One of the great advantages claimed for well made 
steel ceilings is that they fit exactly and are easily 
applied. This convenience is made possible by the 
repressed beads and the die cut nail holes which are 
said to assure an accurate, immediate fit and a perma- 
nent, tight joint and to save as much as one-third of 
the time in erecting. The degree of uniformity with 
which the plates are constructed is evidenced in the 
name of the Invisible Joint Steel Ceilings which are 
said to meet the demands of the most exacting cus- 
tomers. Numerous designs of these ceilings are fur- 
nished, all being neat and attractive in appearance and 
lending character to the rooms. They are adaptable 
for any sort of interior, and their beauty and dura- 
bility are said to commend them in every instance. 
With an efficient corps of draughtsmen specializing in 
this line, the manufacturers are at all times prepared 
to quickly execute plans for any building interior, 
showing how the design selected will look when 
erected. Sheet metal contractors are advised to send 
measurements of interiors for estimates and are as- 
sured that the complete stock of ceilings eliminates 
delay in filling orders. Further details of these free 
steel ceiling plans and copy of ceiling catalog can be 
obtained from the Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or the branch at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ses ee nee 


PATENTS APPLIANCE FOR SHEARING 
METAL. 


Charles Robert Montgomery, Kenysham, near Bris- 
tol, England, has been granted United States patent 
rights, under number 1,229,120, for an appliance for 
shearing metal described in the following: 


: An appliance for 

4 shearing corrugated 

d 1,229,120 ; or other formed 
—~ sheets comprising 
= a frame, means 


for holding said frame, 
a driven rotary cutter 
and a co-acting free 
rotary cutter, mounted 
on said frame, each of 
said cutters having a 
plurality of parallel 
cutting edges spaced 
apart and said driven 
cutter being provided 
with a knurled or den- 
tated portion betweea 
its cutting edges adapted to be impressed into the metal being 
operated upon, means whereby the metal between the edges 
of said free cutter is supported, and means carried by the 
frame whereby the strip of metal so sheared is deflected in 
advance of the frame to allow the free passage of the tool, 
substantially as described. 








STICK=TO=-IT=IVENESS. 


One of the necessary attributes of character that 
commands ultimate success is persistence. Sometimes 
in common parlance we speak of it as “stick-to-it- 


iveness.” There are hazards in any line of business 


and the man who lays out a very careful plan of pro- 
cedure and follows it out with an eye single to suc- 
cess, ustially achieves it. There may be conditions 
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over which he has no control that may defeat his plan, 
but usually the man of good, fair ability who has a 
right mind with regard to the responsibilities of a 
business career, if he never gives up, will wrench suc- 
cess out of even untoward conditions. 

Among the minor attributes of character which 
sometimes takes a place of importance in a man’s 
career is punctuality. This in relation to banking 
business we consider of grave importance in seeking 
and maintaining business relations with men. A man 
who says he will meet his obligation at a certain day 
and then absolutely neglects to fulfill his agreement 
until possibly the day after is something more than 
an annoyance. His habit breeds mistrust and lack of 
confidence. Other things being equal, the man who 
meets all his obligations to the minute is the man that 
secures our confidence and willingness to grant favors. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Repairs for Dockash Gas Range. 

From Myron M. Lehman Company, Elgin, Illinois. 

Can you advise where we can get repairs for the 
Dockash Gas Range? 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West rath Street, Chicago. 

Address of Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works. 

From John .Bonbrake, Bluff Springs, Illinois. 

Will you kindly give me the address of the Pennsyl- 


vania Lawn Mower Works? 

Ans.—1615 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Porcelain Lined Fireless Cookers. 

From Shellenberger’s, Mound City, Missouri. 

Kindly tell us who makes porcelain lined fireless 
cookers, 

Ans.—The Caloric Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
formerly manufactured these but discontinued their 


manufacture. 
Peddlers’ Supplies. 
From Morris Neuer, 643 West 18th Street, Chicago. 

Please advise where I can secure peddlers’ supplies, 
such as pots, dishes, glassware, etc. 

Ans.—Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1900 South Clark Street, Chicago; Republic 
Metalware Company, 1532 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
and Charles Weiland Company, 149 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 

Address of National Skylight and Ventilating Company. 
From the Brier Hill Steel Company, 6404 South Morgan 

Street, Chicago. 

Please tell us where the National Skylight and Ven- 
tilating Company is located. 

Ans.—Rochester, New York. 


ITEMS. 





Through an inadvertance, R. Jeske, was named as 
the President of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors 
Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in a report of 
their last meeting. The President of this organization 
is John Bogenberger. 

The Two Rivers Plating Company, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, which is engaged in the manufacture of 
metal parts used in the production of aluminum and 


other goods in addition to plating and retinning all 
kinds of metal castings, soon will complete an addi- 


tion to their works. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,229,253. Cutter-Bar for Lawn-Mowers. Charles Jacob 
Goble, Somerville, N. J. Filed Aug. 5, 1916, 

1,229,269, Keyless Lock. Charles W. Horn, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed Oct. 31, 1913. $ 

1,229,280, Cake-Pan. Mary B. Jones, Springfield, Ohio. 
Filed June 21, 1915, 

1,229,282, Baking-Pan. Edward Katzinger and Sidney 
C. Katzinger, Chicago, Ill., assignors to Edward Katzinger 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 25, 1916. 

1,229,343. Wire-Stretcher. Filo S. Stevens, Ashville, N. 
Y. Filed March 9, 1916. 

1,229,408. Combination-Clamp. Tulsa, 


Steve Bullum, 


Okla. Filed Nov. 27, 1916. 
1,229,432. Collapsible Stove. Guy W. Ferdon, Cresskill, 
N. J. Filed Oct. 19, 1916. 


1,229,450. Combination Saw Set and Sharpener. Hugh 
C. Harris, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Filed May 8, 1916. 

1,229,451. Gas Heat-Radiator. August J. Hartfeld, Los 
Angeles, Cal., assignor to Helen A. Hartfield, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Filed July 8, 1916. 

1,229,480. Rolling Spring Metal. Alfred M. Lane, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Monarch Metal Weather Strip Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Dec. 20, 1915. 


1,229,564. Latch. Hans L. Aagaard, Hamlin, Towa. 
Filed Oct. 5, 1916. 

1,229,632. Clothes-Pin. Arthur C. McKinney, Klondike, 
Tex. Filed Jan. 22, 1916. 

1,229,652. Adiustable Rear Sight for Fire-Arms. Hans 
Paulson, Orting, Wash. Filed Oct. 27, 1916. 

1,229,653. Door-Hanger. Rafford Pitt, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Filed May 4, 1915. 

1,229,667. Hand-Operated Shovel. Karl Stimecz, Cin- 


Filed Aug. 9, 1916. 
1,229,675. Gun-Silencer and Recoil-Reducer. Eugene W. 
Thompson, New London, Conn. Filed March 2, 1916. 
1,229,709. Lock Mechanism for Sliding Doors. Frank 
M. Brinckerhoff, Englewood, N. J., assignor to James L. 
Howard & Company, Hartford, Conn. Filed Feb. 1, 1912. 
1,229,742. Self Stove-Lighter or Pilot-Light. Charles L. 


== 


Gisler, Sistersville, W. Va. Filed Dec. 10, 1915. 


cinnati, Ohio. 



































1,230,006 


Uf 4 





Iiled 


229,753, 

July 24, 1916. 
1229756. Vertical Cutter Attachment for Mowing-Ma- 

chines. Otto Kluge, Golconda, Ill. Filed March 18, 1916. 
1,229,765, Sheet-Metal Molding. Edward G. Lehman, 


Canton, Ohio. Filed May 1%, 1916. 


Mail-Box. Albert Gloss, Chicago, III. 


1229777. Garbage-Receptacle. John M. Oberholtzer, 
Wooster, Ohio. Filed June 19, 1916. 
1,229,788. Garden Implement. Aaron French Ramsey, 


Aurora, Ill. Filed Oct. &, 1915. 
1,229,793. Screw-Driver. Charles A. 
Y. Filed April 26, 1916. 
1,229,802. Tool-Holder 
Herbert O. Spade, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1,229,825. Cake-Pan. William FE. 
Ohio. Filed Dec. 31, 1915, 
1,229,826. Razor-Stropper. 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 7, 1916. 
1,229,862. Time-Controlled Trip Mechanism for Fireless 
Cookers. Clifford Bargamin, Newport News, Va. Filed April 
19, 1916. 
1,229,916. Level Attachment. 
Filed June 1, 1916. 
Weather-Strip. 


Ryan, Marion, N. 


for Lathes and Like Machines. 
Filed Nov. 5, 1914. 
Tomlinson, Canton, 


Bernhard Trosky, Brooklyn, 


Norman Duncan, Bryn 


Mawr, Pa. 
’ 


1,229,920. Louie Ender, Watertown, S. 


Dak. Filed Jan. 27, 1916. 
1,229,990. Cook-Stove. Coy D. McCormack, Waynoka, 
Okla. Filed March 1, 1916. 


1,230,006. Latch. Hugh Meyers, Grundy Center, lowa. 
Filed Nov. 19, 1916. 

1,230,012. Firearm. Robert A. Moore, New York, N. 
assignor to the Moore Rifle and Arms Company, Inc., 
Filed Aug. 16, 1915. 

Richard J. Reece, Parkersburg, 


Ne 
New York, N. Y. 
1,230,029. Vessel-Lifter. 
W. Va. Filed Sept. %, 1915. 
1,230,054. Gopher-Trap. 
Filed March 7, 1917. 
1,230,086, Lawn-Mower. 


N.Y. Filed Jan. 12, 116. 


John W. Stratton, Linn, Kans. 


Linden P. Carhart, Brooklyn, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL AND IRON PRICES CONTINUE TO 


ADVANCE. 


Exceptional circumstances, over which producers 
and consumers have little or no control, continue to 
direct the course of the iron and steel market; and 
while the question of Government prices for steel 
products has not yet been settled, prices continue to 
advance without any signs of a stop. Many producers 
have stopped selling in the face of high offers from 
consumers and others have refused to advance their 
quotations, but such action does not have the desired 
effect. The efforts at Washington to depress prices 
on steel for the Government and its Allies have had no 
quieting effect on the market; on the contrary, now 
that it is known that the consolidated buying for war 
needs will be on a large scale, there is more excitement 
among private buyers, which is reflected by the price 
movements, 

In raw materials, particularly scrap and pig iron, a 
demand which far exceeds the supply is producing a 
succession of record prices, and each week is 
eclipsing the high marks of the preceding one. Be- 
tween rapidly shrinking supplies and unprecedented 
prices, buyers of pig iron are in a trying predicament. 
It is difficult to pursue conservative policies and quick 
actions are being forced by the unusual conditions. 
The market remains extraordinarily strong and al- 
though sales have not been heavy, they have brought 
high rises. 

Difficulty in getting iron from various furnaces, even 
for delivery by July of next year, is impelling some 
consumers to undertake new lengths in future buy- 
ing, and an increasing amount of scattered inquiry 
for the third quarter and last half of next year is 
appearing. 

STEEL. 

In the Chicago market, practically no buying of soft 
steel bars is being done, and with the two leading 
makers entirely out of the market, little opportunity 
is left for placing any business. Some selling has been 
done by an eastern maker at about 4.19 cents, Chi- 
cago, but this applies only to certain sizes. Sales 
have been made at 4.44 to 4.69 cents, Chicago, the 
minimum quotation applying on attractive sales and 
the other on small lots. The buying of steel plates 
has practically ceased, and makers in this territory 
who are sold far ahead have received some Govern- 
ment specifications for ship building and expect 
further tonnage. Under the circumstances, further 


selling to private consumers is inadvisable. On recent 
sales of plates by eastern makers, 7.69 cents, Chicago, 
was obtained and offers of 8 to 10 cents have been 
made by consumers desirous of obtaining further sup- 
ply. A little business is being done in structurals but 


this will be made up to some degree by the Govern- 
ment fabricating .for standard steel ships for which 
plans are now being outlined. Recent sales have 
brought 6.19 cents, Chicago, for plain material. 





COPPER. 

Very little business is being reported in the copper 
market, which has an easier tone with apparently more 
sales than buyers. The larger consumers are still 
awaiting the Government’s decision and are not in- 
clined to commit themselves. Electrolytic prices on a 
basis of cash, New York, are as follows: Spot and 
June, 3234 to 33 cents; July, 32 cents; August, 31% 
cents; September, 30%4 cents; October, 30 cents, 
fourth quarter, 291% to 29% cents. Prompt Prime 
Lake continues to quote nominally at 32 to 3214 cents 
and prompt Casting copper is quoted at 30 to 31 cents. 
(Chicago warehouses have advanced the price of 
sheet copper one cent, the new price being 39 cents 
per pound. 


———_—_ 


TIN. 

In the tin market two important factors have fig- 
ured recently. One of these, as stated last week, is 
the arrangement under way between representatives 
of the various branches of the tin trade and the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, to effect equitable 
distribution of tin arriving in this country. The other 
has been the absence of cables to the New York metal 
exchange from London; as the New York market 
hinges largely upon the London market for tin, the 
trade here has been uncertain as to how to move. Pri- 
vate advices from London Monday said there was an 
advance equivalent to 2 cents a pound. Accordingly 
sellers in the New York market advanced their prices 
up to the basis of 64 cents for spot Straits, but prac- 
tically no trading was done. Warehouses in Chicago 
have advanced prices 4 cents a pound, and Pig tin is 
now quoted at 71 cents and Bar tin at 72 cents. 





LEAD. 

Those in the lead trade have been momentarily ex- 
pecting an announcement from Washington but to 
date no news has been forthcoming. Consumers have 
not yet become accustomed to the present high prices 
and consequently inquiry is light. Lead quotations 
follow: Prompt and June shipment, 12 to 12% cents, 
St. Louis; July, 12 cents. 





SPELTER. 

Arrangements are now being completed by which 
the government will purchase its next spelter require- 
ments. It is understood considerably higher will be 
paid than on the previous tonnage, when 1114) cents 
was paid for high grade, 11 cents for intermediate and 


9 cents for prime western. At present prime western 
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is obtainable at 9% cents, St. Louis, for June ship- 
ment and spot is obtainable at 934 cents, New York, in 
the east. Prime western quotations follow: Prompt 
and June, 9% to 93@ cents, St. Louis; July and 
August, 9% cents, St. Louis. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder have been ad- 
vanced 2 cents per pound and are now as follows: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & Y%, 41 cents; Commercial, 
Y% & VY, 39 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 37 cents. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district virtually no makers will now 
take any contracts for sheets, as heavy requirements 
for army material are impending and supplies have 
been steadily growing scarcer. Small tonnages have 
already been requisitioned for building camp stoves, 
and within a short time, the depot quartermaster in 
Chicago will take bids for additional camp stoves re- 
quiring 12,000 to 15,000 tons of blue annealed sheets. 
The requirements for the construction of ranges and 
tanks for army posts are expected to follow shortly, 
and for this material it is understood that mills will 
receive about 7 cents per pound. Recent quotations 
on 28 gauge black sheets are 8.69 to 9.19 cents, Chi- 
cago mill, which also applies to 10 gauge blue annealed 
sheets, and 28 gauge galvanized sheets have been 
quoted at 10.19 to 10.69 cents. Chicago warehouses 
have advanced prices on blue annealed sheets $1.00 per 
hundred pounds, the new quotation for 10 gauge be- 
ing $9.00. One pass cold rolled black sheets and gal- 
vanized sheets have advanced 25 cents per hundred 
pounds, the new quotations for 28 gauge being, re- 
spectively, $9.50 and $11.50. Polished sheet steel has 
gone up 50 cents, and 28 gauge is now quoted at 
$10.00; smooth sheet steel has also gone up 50 cents 
and Wood’s Smooth Number 28 gauge now being 
quoted at $9.75 per hundred pounds; and patent 
planished sheet iron has also gone up 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, the new quotation being $13.00. 


PRICES OF WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE. 

Several independent manufacturers in the Pitts- 
burgh district have advanced quotations on wire prod- 
ucts $10.00 a ton and the new quotation of $4.00 a 
keg for nails is by far the highest price in the history 
of the trade. The leading interest has not been an 
active factor in the market for several months, al- 
though it has taken care of its regular trade. It is in- 
teresting to note that a year ago wire products were 
offered at $48.00 a ton below prevailing maximum 
prices and about this time last year, wire nails were 
quoted at $1.60 a keg. 

TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate for nearby shipment in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict has been sold for $15.00 per base box. Eastern 
mills are reported to have sold rather large tonnages 
at that figure for export and a small mill in western 
Pennsylvania is said to have received several con- 
tracts for domestic delivery at the same prices. Gen- 
erally speaking, mills have withdrawn from the mar- 
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ket although small lots of wasters are being sold at 
10 cents and above. 


OLD METALS. 

Scrap iron and steel prices in the Chicago market 
are varying so often that it is almost impossible to 
quote with any degree of accuracy. Advances are be- 
ing made with such frequency that observers find it 
extremely difficult to keep pace and prices are so 
high that most brokers and dealers are curtailing their 
volume of business because of the tremendously in- 
creased capital or credit made necessary. Practically 
no selling is being done and only such material as is 
actually in hand is being offered. Wholesale dealers’ 
quotations, which may be considered nominal, are as 
follows: Old steel axles, $55.00 to $56.00; old iron 
axles, $53.00 to $54,00; steel springs, $40.00 to $41.00; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $38.00 to $39.00; Number 1 
cast iron, $29.00 to $30.00, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 24 to 24% cents; light brass, 141% to 15 cents; 
lead, 91% to 934 cents; zinc, 6%4 to 7 cents; cast 
aluminum, 35 to 36 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

In the Chicago district, furnaces are now quoting 
$52.00, furnace, on Number 2 foundry, malleable and 
basic iron for prompt delivery, last half of this year, 
and first half of 1918. The quotation of $50.00 held 
until nearly the close of last week with inquiry fairly 
steady and frequent sales; at the close of the week 
$1.00 had been added, and the present week opened 
with another dollar added on. The inquiry is stronger 
than had been expected after heavy sales, and although 
présent sales are not large, they are sufficient to ad- 
vance the range of prices. Users of malleable are 
seeking additional iron, especially for first half. South- 
ern iron appears to be selling at $45.00, Birmingham, 
for prompt or last half of 1917, while for the first 
half of 1918, the minimum quotation seems to be 
$42.00 Birmingham. Lake Superior Charcoal iron is 
now quoted by the leading maker at $59.50 to $62.00 
delivered, Chicago, and a quotation of $57.00 to $59.50 
late last week has been withdrawn. 


Rogers, Brown & Company, Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 23, 1917. 

In ordinary times the sharp advances in prices that have 
so closely followed each other lately would tend to restrict 
buying. Today buyers, as a rule, are willing to take on 
iron at topnotch prices when it can be obtained for the 
delivery desired. The melt so far this year has passed all 
previous records and the chief problem now is to get enough 
iron to go around, especially sufficient metal for this year’s 
requirements. The marking up of Southern iron to $45.00 
3irmingham for nearby shipment is reliable evidence as to 
the scarcity of iron in that producing district. In fact, 
nearly all of the Southern furnaces have withdrawn from 
the market as far as this year is concerned, and they are care- 
ful in booking business for delivery next year. 

In the East and North the situation is probably more 
acute, and prices have reached levels unknown to the trade 
at any previous period. Basic is especially scarce and there 
as no sparring about prices when any is to be had. A ques- 
tion that has begun to cause concern this early in the summer 
season, is the possibility of an ore shortage. No tangible 
evidence has come to light that any inconvenience will occur 
later, but the situation is viewed with concern by many iron 
producers who are familiar with the situation. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication sanmaanionit Western Hardware and Metal tered corrected weekly. 
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